THE 


BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


APRIL 1, 1847. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE NORWICH PRAYER-BOOK., 


Dear Srr,—You are aware that a copy of the Book of Common 
Prayer is in existence, or, at all events, was in existence, in 
which certain notes, written, as it was alleged, by King 
Charles I., were inserted. The book was formerly in the 
Public Library at Norwich; but in the year 1766 it was in 
private hands. I have not been able to trace it since that period, 
but I have no doubt the book is still in existence, and probably 
some of your readers may be able to inform the public of the 
present possessor of the volume. | 

Several copies were, I believe, taken of the notes; but I am 

not aware that they have ever been printed. It appears to me, 
that they possess so much interest, that many of your readers 
will be glad of an opportunity of reading them for themselves. 
You will perceive that many of the alterations were actually 
adopted in the Scottish Book of 1637. 

A friend of mine has a Prayer Book, in which the notes in 
uestion were inserted by a former possessor, in the year 1766. 
rom this volume I send you a copy for insertion in your maga- 

zine. The following memorandum is in the hand in which the 
notes are copied :— 


“Copied from MS. notes said to be written by the King’s own 
hand ina Common Prayer Book in 4to, 1632, now in possession of 
the Rev. Mr. Primall, at Norwich, 14th Aug. 1766.” 


In another hand, Autograph R. 


“ Cuares R. 
“TI gave the Archbishop of Canterbury command 
to make the alterations expressed in this Book, and to fit a Liturgy 
for the Church of Scotland. And wheresoever they shall differ from 
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another Booke signed by us at Hamp* Court, September 28, 1634, 
our pleasure is to have these followed: unless the Archbishop of St, 


Andrews and his brethren who are upon the place shall see apparent 
reason to the contrary. 


“ At Whitehall, April 19th, 1636.” 


You are aware that these notes exist in a book in the lib 
at Lambeth Palace, and also in another in the Public Library 
at Armagh. I am, very faithfully yours, 
THomas LATHBURY. 


It is very much to be regretted that hitherto all inquiries after 
the Prayer Book formerly in the library at Norwich have proved 
unsuccessful. In the meantime, as the copy of these notes and 
alterations, which Mr. Lathbury has had the goodness to send up 
for printing, has no sufficient attestation of its authenticity, and 
likewise bears marks of incompleteness, it seems more desirable 
to make use of a transcript of the notes which are preserved 
in the library at Lambeth, in a copy of the Prayer Book, a 
quarto, printed by R. Barker and the assignees of J. Bill, London, 
1634. This Prayer Book seems to have belonged to Archbishop 
Tenison; and the notes appear to be in his handwriting. On 
a fly-leaf the Archbishop has made the following entry: 


“The Alterations of the Common Prayer in the following Book 
were copied from the Book of AB’ Laud, printed 1636, 4to, and now 
remaining in the Library of the City of Norwich, 

“ Almost all the Alterations are in the AB own hand, some few 
only in the hand in which y* warrant for altering is writen, and are 
therefore distinguished by adding under them y° letter S., supposing 
them to be y* hand of the Secretary, 

“ A few others in a different hand which are distinguished by add- 


ing Sc., supposing them to be made in Scotland according to y* tenor 
of the warrant. 


“N. B. There are to be found some other variations in the printed 


Scotch Liturgy which do not appear among the written Alterations in 
the AB™ Book, but they are few.” 


It is not, however, by any means certain that all the altera- 
tions which were in Archbishop Laud’s handwriting were sug- 
gested by him. The contrary, indeed, seems probable, if not a 
matter of certainty. When Prynne, in his Rome’s Master-Piece, 
notices that the alterations were “ written with his own hand”"— 
the Archbishop replies in a note—* I had good reason to write 
them in my own hand, yet shall they never be proved to be all 
mine.” The likelihood is, that when the alterations proposed 
by the Scotch Bishops had been considered, such of them as 
were allowed by the King, were then written down by the Arch- 
bishop into the margin of the copy of the Prayer Book used for 
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the purpose—most of them in the King’s own presence. Butit is 
certain the Archbishop was, on principle, extremely reluctant to 
make any alterations at all; and it would seem probable that 
very few alterations—properly so called—were made by him; 
but that his part of the work consisted almost entirely in bring- 
ing the rubrics into a clearer and more intelligible dite. His 
own account of the matter is given in the History of his Trouble 
and Trial, and is as follows :— 


« But because so much noise hath been made against me both in 
the Scottish Charge before answered, and in this Article about Popish 
innovations in that Service-book, and that I laboured the introducing 
both of it and them: I think it fit, if not necessary, to set down 
briefly the story what was done, and what I did, and by what com- 
mand in all that business. And it follows, 

“Dr. John Maxwel, the late Bishop of Ross, came to me from his 
Majesty, it was during the time of a great and dangerous fever, under 
which I then laboured. It was in the year 1629, in August or September, 
which come that time is thirteen years since. ‘The cause of his coming 
was to speak with me about a Liturgy for Scotland. At his coming, 
I was so extream ill, that I saw him not. And had death (which I then 
expected daily, as did my friends and physicians also) seized on me, 
I had not seen this heavy time. After this, when I was able to sit 
up, he came to me again, and told me it was his Majesty’s pleasure, 
that I should receive instructions from some bishops of Scotlard con- 
cerning a Liturgy for that Church; and that he was imployed from 
my Lord the Archbishop of St. Andrews, and other prelates there 
about it. I told him J was clear of opinion, that if his Majesty would 
have a Liturgy setled there, i¢ were best to take the English Liturgy with- 
out any variation, that so the same Service Book might be established 
in all his Majesty’s dominions: which I did then, and do still think 
would have been a great happiness to this state, and a great honour and 
safety to religion. To this he replyed, that he was of a contrary 
opinion, and that not he only, but the bishops of that kingdom thought 
their countrymen would be much better satisfied, if a Liturgy were 
framed by their own clergy, than to have the English Liturgy put 
upon them; yet he added, that it might be according to the form of our 
English Service Book. I answered to this, that if this were the reso- 
lution of my brethren the Bishops of Scotland, I would not entertain 
so much as thoughts about it, till I might by God’s blessing have 
health and opportunity to wait upon his Majesty, and receive his 
farther directions from himself. 

“ When I was able to go abroad, I came to his Majesty, and repre- 
sented all that had passed. His Majesty avowed the sending of Dr. 
Maxwell to me, and the message sent by him. But then he inclined 
to my opinion, to have the English Service without any alteration to 
be established there: and in this condition 1 held that business, for 
two if not three years at least. Afterwards, the Scottish Bishops still 
apes his Majesty that a Liturgy framed by themselves, and in some 

ew things different from ours, would relish better with their country- 
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men, They at last prevailed with his Majesty, to have it so, and carried 
it against me, notwithstanding all 1 could say or do to the contrary. Then 
his Majesty commanded me to give the Bishops of Scotland my best 
assistance in this way and work. I delayed as much as I could with 
iny obedience ; and when nothing would serve, but it must go on, I 
confess I was then very serious, and gave them the best help I could, 
But wheresoever I had any doubt, | did not only acquaint his Ma- 
jesty with it, but writ down most of the amendments or alterations 
in his Majesty’s presence. And I do verily believe, there is no one 
thing in that book, which may not stand with the conscience of a right 
good Protestant. Sure I am his Majesty approved them all; and I 
have his warrant under his royal hand for all that I did about that 
book.”’* 


Such is the Archbishop’s narrative of this transaction; and 
certainly it appears plain, not only that he was anxious to have 
avoided any deviation from the English Liturgy, but that the 
Scotch Bishops would have made their Liturgy still less like 
ours than they did, if the Archbishop had not effectually opposed 
them. 

I shall now proceed to lay before my readers a copy of the 
whole of the alterations in the order in which they are entered 
in Archbishop Tenison’s copy of the Prayer Book ; and, in 
conclusion, shall add some notes, which will serve to show 
how much use the English Bishops and other Commissioners 
appear to have made of Archbishop Laud’s suggestions, in their 
revision of the Liturgy in 1662. 


KALENDER: January. At the word “ Februarii” is this 
note 


“ Heare Februari} would be printed in a different letter lest 
that be mistaken by the ignorant for the name of some Saint. 
And it would so be done with the names of the other months 


thorough out.” 
Con. of Paul. “ Print this in red letters. 8S.” 
March. An. of Mar. [{Annunciation.] “ Ecclus.” is struck 
out in both Morning and Evening Lessons, and the note is,— 
Kecles, ii. 
Kecles, iii. 
April. Marke Eu. “Eccles.” in the Morning and Evening 


Lessons is struck out, and the note is,— 


“ Eccles. iiii. 
Eccles. vy. S,”’ 


June. Barnab. Ap. “ Print this in red lettres. 8.” 


* Troubles and Trial, p. 168, | 
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October. ‘The first Lesson for the first of October, in the morn- 
ing is added, “ Exod. 6,” and in the evening, “ Josu. xx.” has 
«“ Tobit 6” written over it. 

Rusrics AT THE END OF THE PREFACE. “ And all Priests,” 
&e. “Except they bee let by preaching, studying of diuinity, or 
by some other vrgent cause.” ‘The words in italics are struck out, 
and these are substituted :— 


“or hindered by some urgent cause, of which cause, if it be 
frequently pretended, they are to make the Bp. of the Diocese, or 
the AB of the Province the Judge & Allower.” 


Tur TABLE AND KALENDER EXPRESSING, &e. ‘THE ORDER 
How THE PsaLTeR, &e. First paragraph. After the words, 
“The Psalter shalbe read through once every Moneth,” the rest 
of the paragraph is struck out, and these words substituted :— 


* Save February, and in that month soe far as the Psalmes are 
appointed for 28 or 29 days in the Leape year.” 


Second paragraph. “ And because January & March.” The 
whole paragraph is struck out. 

Third paragraph. “ And whereas, May, July, August, October, 
§ December, &c.”. The words in italics are struck out, and 
“many months” substituted. 

Fourth paragraph. “ Now to know—Evening Prayer.” The 
whole is struck out. 

Fifth paragraph. ‘ And where the Cxix Psalme, &e.” In 
the margin is added:— 


“And at the end of every part or any part of such psalms 
shall be repeated Gloria Patri.” 


THe ORDER HOW THE REST OF HOLY Scripture, &e. Fifth 


artnet “Ye must note also—hath his proper.” ‘To this is 
added :— 


“Collect Epistle & Gospell as it is on Ashwensdaye & on 
every daye in the Holy week next before Pasch or Easter, But 
on all these days the psalms and lessons shall be the same which 
fall in course as they are in the Kalender.” 


Proper Lessons. “ Mattens” struck out, and in the margin 
“ Matins 8.” 

Circumcision. “ Deut. x. from And now Is.” The word 
“from” is struck out, and this added, “ &c. unto the end of the 
Chapter.” 

Epiphanie. “Esay xl.” “xl.” is struck out, and in the 
margin, “ Esay Ix. 8.” 

THESE TO BE OBSERVED FOR HOLY DAYES AND NONE OTHER. 


(1.) After the Epiphany is added, “ Of the Conversion of 8. 
Paul.” piphany 
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(2.) After “S. Marke the Evangelist,” is added, “ Munday & 
Tuesday in Easter and Whitson weeks.” 
3.) After the Ascension is added, “ Of S, Barnabas.” 
RULE TO KNOW WHEN THE TERME BEGINNETH & ENDETH. 
The rule is all crossed out. 
THe ORDER WHERE MorRNING & EVENING PRAYER SHALL BE 
USED & saip. At foot of the page is the following :— 


R. 

“T gave the ArchB® of Canterbury command to make 
the alterations expressed in this booke & to fit a Liturgy for the Church 
of Scotland. And whersoever they shall differ from another Booke 
signed by us at Hampton Court, Sep, 28, 1634, our pleasure is to have 
these followed rather than the former, unless the AB? of S* Andrews 


and his brethren shall see apparent reason to the contrary. At White- 
hall, April 19, 1636. 8.” 


MorninG Prayer. First sentence. “ At what time,” §c. The 


last three words, “saith the Lord,” are struck out, and these 
substituted :— 


“for I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth saith 
the Lord God; whearefore turn your selves and live.” 


Sixth Sentence. Between this and the seventh is added :— 


“He that covereth his synnes shall not prosper, but he that 
confesseth & forsaketh them shall have mercye.” Prov. 28. 


Confession. The words, “ after the Minister kneeling,” are 
struck out, and these substituted :— 


“after or with the Deacon or Presbyter all humbly kneeling.” 


The Absolution. The words, “ Priest alone,” are struck out, 
and these are substituted :— 


“ Presbyter aloane, he standing up & turning himself to the 
people but they still remaining humbly upon their knees.” 


In the clause, “and hath given power & commandement to 


his Ministers,” the words, “his Ministers,” are struck out, and 
this is in the margin :— 


“to the presbyters of his church, the ministers of his Gospel.” 


The Lord’s Prayer. “Then shall the Priest begin to say.” 
The words, “ begin to,” struck out, and these substituted :— 


“or singe The Lord’s Prayer. And in thiss and all other 
ers of the Liturgye wheare the last words (For thyne is the 
ingdom &c.) are expressed, the presbyter shall read them, But 


in all places wheare they are not expressed, he shall end with 
these words, But deliver us from evil, Amen.” 
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Before the Gloria Patri. The word “ Priest” is struck out, 
and this substituted :— 


“Then all of them standing up the Presbyter shall saye or 
singe.” 


Before the words, “ As it was in the beginning,” the word “ An- 
swear” is inserted. 


After the words, “ Praise ye the Lord,” is added :— 


Answear, 
“ The Lord’s name be Praysed.”’ 


First Rubric at the end of the Venite. “And at the end of 
every Psalme,” &c. After the word “ And” is added :-— 


‘‘as at the end of the Venite so also.” 


At the end of this first Rubric, the words, “ As it was in the 
beginning, &c.,” are struck out, and these substituted :— 


“And the people shall answer, (As it was in the beginning) 
every one standing up at the same.” 


Rubric before the Te Deum. “ After the first Lesson shall 
follow,” &c., the word “follow” is struck out, and this substi- 
tuted 

sayde or sunge.”’ 


Te Deum. First verse. “ Knowledge” struck out, and “ acknow- 
ledge” written in the margin. 

Rubric before the Benedictus. “used & said” are struck out, 
and “ sayd or sunge” substituted. 

After the third Uollect, this Rubric is added :— 


« After this Collect ended followeth the Letanye, & if the Le- 
tanye be not appointed to be sayd or sunge that morning, then 
shall next be sayd the prayers for the King’s Majestye with the 
rest of the prayers following at the end of the Letanye. And the 
Benediction,”’ 


EventinG Prayer. First Rubric before the Lord’s Prayer. 
The words, “The Priest shall say,” are struck out, and this 
Rubric is substituted :— 


“ After the Sentences, Exhortation Confession & Absolution as 
is appointed at Morning prayer, the Presbyter shall saye or 
singe,’ 

Rubric after the Lord’s Prayer. “ Then likewise he shall say,” 


the words, “or singe,” are added. 
Gloria Patri. At the end of the Answer is added :— 


“ All standing up as often as it is repeated.” 
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After “ Praise yee the Lord,” is added :— 


Answear. 
“ The Lord’s name be praysed.’’ 


After the third Collect. This Rubric is added :— 


“ Then shall follow the prayer for the King’s Majesty with the 
rest of the prayers at the end of the Letanye to the Benediction.” 


ATHANASIAN CREED. (1.) Rubric. “ Easter” is struck out, 
and the words “ Pasch or Easter” substituted. 

(2.) At the end of the Rubric is added: “The presbyter and 
all the people standing.” 

(3.) In the verse of the Creed, “ He therefore that will be saved: 
must thus think of the Trinity.” The words in italics are struck 
out; and “ would be saved, let him” are substituted. 

(4.) In the verse, “ For as the reasonable soule & flesh is one 
man: so God & man is one Christ,” after the word “so” is 
added “ he who is,” 

THe Leraniz. (1.) Rubric. “Here followeth the Letanie 
to be used,” &c. After the word “ used” is inserted— 


“after the third Collect at morning prayer called the Collect 
for Grace.”’ 


(2.) End of Rubric. ‘These words are added :— 


“ And without omission of any part of the other daily service 
of the Church on those days.” 


(3.) “In all time of our tribulation, in all time of our wealth.” 
The words in italics are struck out and these substituted :— 


“adversitye, in all time of our prosperitye, &c.” 


(4.) Next verse. “thy holy Church universally.” Between 
“holy” and * Church” the word “ Catholicke” is inserted. 

(5.) In the Petition for the Royal Family, the words, “ and the 
rest of the Royall Progeny,” are struck out, and these substi- 
tuted: “ & the rest of the Royal Issue.” 

PRAYERS AT THE END OF THE Litany. (1.) Before the Collect 
oe the Clergy, “ Almighty & everlasting God,” is inserted this 
title :— 

“ A Prayer for the holy Clergye.”’ 


(2.) In the same Collect, the words, “which onely worketh 
great marueilles,” are struck out, and these put in the margin :— 


“who only workest great & marvellous things.’ 


(3.) Jn the same Collect, between the words “ Bishops”—“ and 
Curates,” the word “ Priests” is inserted. 
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(3.) After this Collect follows : 


« A Prayer to be said in the Ember wecks for those which are 
then to be admitted into Holy Orders, and is to be read every 
day of the week beginning on the Sunday before the day of Ordi- 
nation. Almighty God, the giver of all good gifts who of thy 
divine providence,” &c. 


(4.) Prayer for rain. “ and the righteousnesse thereof,” altered 
to “ and thy righteousnesse.” 

Prayer in time of warre. “ Confound their devices.” “ Con- 
found” struck out, and “ defeat” substituted. 

Prayer; O God, whose nature § property, &c. The words, 
“for the honour of Jesus Christs sake,” are changed to “ for 
Jesus Christ his sake:” the words in italics being. struck out, 
the final letter s being struck out of the word “ Christs,” and the 
insertion of “his” ordered in the margin, thus: “ his, 8.” 

Thankesgiuing for faire weather. “Thy late plague ;”—* plague” 
struck out. In the margin, “ punishment. 8.” 

Thankesgiuing for deliverance from the plague ; “ middest of the 
Congregation.” “The Congregation” struck out, and “ thye 
Churche” put in the margin. 

CoLLects EpistLes & GosPpELs. Rubric after the Collect for 


S. Steuens day,—* Then shall follow—vnto New yeeres day.” ‘To 
this is added :— 


“ But in stead of the words (& this day to be born) the pres- 
byter shall say (at this time to be born,”* &c. 


Rubric at the End of the Gospel for the Circumcision. * If there 
be any Sunday.” 


To this is added :— 


“ And so likewise upon every other day from the time of the 
Circumcision to the Epiphany.” 


The first day of Lent. To this is added :— 
“ commonly called Ash Wensdaye.” 


The Collect. “ Knowledging” altered into “ acknowledging.” 
At the End of the Collect this Rubric is added :— 


“From Ash Wensday to the first Sunday in Lent shall be used 
the same Collect Epistle & Gospel which weare used on Ash 
Wensdaye.” 


Easter Euen. To this title is added: 


* The old Collect for Christmas-day ran thus: “ Almighty God, which hast given 


us thy only begotten Son to take our nature upon him, and this day to be born of a 
pure Virgin.” 
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“Rub.) The Collect for Easter Even. 

“QO most gracious God look upon us in mercy & grant that as 
we are baptized into the death of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ so by our true and hearty repentance all our sins may be 
buried with him, & we not fear the grave. That as Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of thee our Father so we 
also may walk in newness of life, but our sinnes never be able to 
rise in judgment against us. And that for the merit of Jesus 
Christ that dyed was buried & rose again for us. Amen.” 


Rubric after the Gospel for the twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
“If there be any more Sundays—Septuagesima.” To this is 
added :— 

‘‘ But the same shall follow the 24" Sunday after Trinity, & if 
there be fewer Sundays than 25 before Advent then shall the 23 
or 24 or both be omitted, so that the five & twentieth shall never 
either alter or be left out, but be always used immediately before 


Advent Sunday, to which the Epistle & Gospel of that do expressly 
relate.” 


St. Luke the Evangelist. The Collect, The words, “it may 
please thee by the wholesome medicines of his doctrine, to heale all 
the diseases of our soules,”—are altered to,—‘‘ grant we beseech 
thee that by the wholesome medicines of his doctrine, all the 
diseases of our soules may be healed.” 

Simon § Jude Apostles. Collect. “ Congregation” struck out, 
and “ Church” substituted. 

THE CoMMUNION. Fourth Rubric. “The Table at the Com- 
munion time having a faire white linnen cloth vpon it, shall stand 
in the body of the Church, or in the Chancell, where Morning 
prayer § Lcuening prayer be appointed to be said. And the Priest 
standing at the North side of the Table, shall say the Lords 
Prayer, with this Collect following.” The words in italics are 
struck out, and the Rubric is thus altered :— 


“ The holye table at the Communion time having a faire white 
linnen cloth vpon it; with other decent furniture meet for the 
highe mysteryes thear to be celebrated, shall stand at the upper- 
most part of the chancel or Church, whear the Presbyter standing 
at the Northside or end theareof shall say the Lords Prayer, with 
this Collect following for due preparation. Sc.” 


Rubric before the Commandments. “Then shall the Priest 
rehearse,” altered to “Then shall the Presbyter, turning to the 
people, rehearse.” Also the latter part of this Rubric, “ & the 
people kneeling, shall after euery Commandement aske God 
mercy for their transgression of the same, after this sort,” is 
struck out, and the Rubric is thus altered :— 


“ The people all the while kneeling and asking God mercy for 
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the transgression of every dewtye thearin, either according to the 
Letter, or to the mystical importance of the sayd command- 
ment. 


Commandments. On the words, “ God spake these words,” is this 
note in the margin: “ + The Commandments for this place to be 
printed according to the new Translation in Exod. 20. Sec.” 

Rubric after the Commandments. “'Then shall follow the Collect 


for the day with one of these two Collects following for the King, 


the Priest standing up & saying,”"— The words in italics are 
struck out, and the Rubric is thus altered: — 


“ Then shall follow one of these two Collects for the King, & 
the Collect of the day, the presbyter standing up, & saying.” 


First Collect for the King. “have mercie vpon the whole con- 
egation, & so rule,” &c., altered to “have mercie vpon th 
bale Catholicke Church, & in this particular church in which 

we live so rule,” &e. 

Rubric for the Epistle. This is added: “ And when he hath 
done he shall say, Heare endeth the Epistle.” 

Rubric for the Gospel. And the Epistle ended, he shall say 
the Grospel beginning thus, The Gospel written in the Chapter 
of.” a words in italics are struck out, and this rubric is thus 
altered :— 


*« And the Epistle ended the Gospel shall be read, the presbyter 
saying, The Holy Gospel is written in... Chap. of ...at... 
verse. And then the people all standing up shall say (Glory be 
to thee O Lord.) At the end of the Gospel the presbyter shall 
say (so endeth the holy Gospel.) And the people shall answer 
(Thanks be to thee O Lord.)” 


Rubric for the Creed. “ shall be said the Creed.” The words 
in italics struck out, and the Rubric altered thus: “ shall be said 
or sung this Creed all still reverently standing up.” 

Rubric before the Sentences of the Offertory. “saying one or 
more of these sentences,” &e. After the word “saying” this 
insertion is ordered in the margin. “ for the offertory. Se.” 

Rubric after the Sentences. “'Then shall the Churchwardens,” 
&e. All this Rubric is struck out, and the following is substi- 
tuted :-— 


« While the presbyter distinctly pronounceth some or all of these 
sentences for the offertory, the Deacon or if no such be present one 
of the Churchwardens shall receave the Devotions of the people 
thear present in a Bason provided for that purpose, And when all 
have offered he shall reverently bring the sayd bason with the 
oblations therein & deliver it to the Presbyter, who shall humbly 
preseut it before the Lord & sett it upon the Holy Table, 

“And after the divine service ended, that which was offered 
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shall be divided in the presence of the presbyter and the Church- 

wardens, whereof one half shall be to the use of the presbyter to 

provide him books of holy Divinitye, the other half shall be faith- 

fully kept & employed on some pious or charitable use, for the 

decent furnishing of their Church or the publick releif of their 
r at the discretion of the presbyter and churchwardens.' 

“ And the Preist shall then offer up & place the bread & wine 
prepared for the Sacrament on the Lord’s Table that it may be 
realy for that service. And then he shall say. Let us pray for, 
ar. 


Prayer for the Church Militant. “and specially to this Con- 
gregation heere present.” These words are struck out, and the 
following substituted : 


“(And we commend especially unto thy merciful goodness 
the congregation which is heare assembled in thy name to cele- 
brate the commemoration of the most precious death & sacrifice 
of thy Son and our Saviour Jesus Christ.) 

“ When theare is no Communion these words inclosed (_) are 
to be left out.” 


After the words, “ or any other aduersitie,” the following is 
added :— 


«“ And we also bless thy holy name for all those thy servants, 
who having finisht their course in Fayth, do now rest from their 
labours. And we yeeld unto thee most high prayse & hearty 
thanks for the wonderful grace & vertue declared in all thy saints 
who have been the choice vessels of thy grace and the lights of 
the world in their several generations: most humbly beseeching 
thee that we may have grace to follow the example of their sted- 
fastness in thy faith & obedience to thy holy commandments ; 
That at the day of the general Resurrection wee and all they 
which are of the mystical body of thy Son, may be set on his 
right hand & hear that his most joyful yoice, Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world &c.” 


Exhortation. “ We be come together,’ &c. “ And as the Sonne 
of God did vouchsafe to yeeld up his soule by death, vpon the Crosse 
for your health: euen so, it is your duety to receiue the Communion 
together in the remembrance of his death,” &e. The words in 
italics are struck out, and the passage altered thus :— 


“ And as the Sonne of God did vouchsafe to offer up himself 
by death upon the Cross for your salvation, even so it is our duty 
to celebrate & receive the communion in the remembrance of his 
death & sacrifice.” 


* In Mr. Lathbary’s copy there is a note said to be in another hand, at foot of 
this alteration—“ Autograph R.” 
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—*‘offend God so sore.” “sore” is altered to “ grievously.” 


— And yet will neither eate nor drinke this holy Communion 
with other”—altered to :— 


“and yet will not receive this holy sacrament which is offered 
unto you.” 


Rubric before the Invitation. “'Then shall the Priest say to 
them that come to receive the holy Communion.” To this are 
added the words, “ thiss Invitation.” 

Rubric before the Confession :—* either by one of them, or else by 
one of the Ministers, or by the Priest himselfe, a/l kneeling,” &e. 
The words in italics are struck out, and the rubric is altered 
thus :— 


“the Priest himself or the Deacon, both he & all the people 
kneeling,” &c. 


Rubric before the Absolution. ‘ Say thus,” struck out, and this 
in the margin :— | 


pronounce the Absolution as followeth, 


Rubric after the Proper Prefaces. “ After which Prefaces shall 
follow immediately.”— Added in margin:— 


this doxology. 


Rubric before the Prayer, “ We do not presume.” The words, 
“in the name of all them that shall receive the Communion, this 


prayer following.” The words in italics are struck out, and these 
substituted :— 


“communicate, this humble Access to the holy Communion as 
followeth. Sc.” 


Rubric before the Prayer of Consecration. “shall say as fol- 
loweth.” The last two words struck out, and the following sub- 
stituted :— 


“the prayer of Consecration as followeth. But then during 
the tyme of Consecration the presbyter which consecrates shall 
stand in the midst before the Altar that he may with the more 
ease & decency use both his hands which he cannot so conve- 
niently do standing at the northside of it.” 


Prayer of Consecration. (1.) “his precious death,”—the 
words, “ and sacrifice,” are added in the margin. 
* Heare vs, O mercifull Father, we beseech thee, § grant that we 


*In Mr. Lathbury’s copy is this, before the Sentences after the Absolution ; 
“after * Also’ in rubric,—add, pronounce these consolatory (or sentences of Conso- 
lation) saying:—In another hand.” 
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receiuing these thy creatures of bread and wine.” The words in 
italics are struck out, and these are substituted :— 


“most humbly beseech thee & of thy almighty goodness vouch- 
safe! so to bless & sanctify with thy word & holy Spirit these thy 
gifts and creatures of bread & wine that they may be unto us the 


body & blood of thy most dearly beloved son, so that we receiving 
them, &c.” 


(2.) “may be partakers of his.” The words, “ the same,” are 
inserted before “ his.” 


(3.) “in the same night.” The word “ same” is struck out. 


(4.) The words, “ tooke bread,” and “ tooke the cup,” are 
underlined, and this direction is given :— 


«(These Rubrics following are to stand in the margent Thus) 


«+ At these words (took bread) the presbyter that officiates is 
to take* paten in his hand, &c. 


“+ At these words (took the cup) he is to take the chalice in 


his hand, & lay his hand upon so much be it in chalice or flagons 
as he intends to consecrate.” 


Rubric after the Prayer of Consecration. 


(1.) “Then shall the Minister”— The word “ Minister” is 
struck out, and these words substituted :— 


“ Byshop if he be present or else the presbyter that cele- 
brateth.” 


(2.) “to other Ministers.” “ Ministers” struck out, and these 
words substituted :— 


‘“‘ Byshops, presbyters & Deacons.” 


(3.) “helpe the chiefe Minister.” The words in italics are 
struck out, and these substituted :-— 


‘‘him that celebrateth.”’ 


_ (4) “to the people in their hands kneeling.” The words in 
italics are struck out, and these substituted :-— 


“in due order all humbly kneeling.” 


(5.) “And when he delivereth the bread he shall say.” To 
this is added :— 


“ This benediction, Sc.” 


‘In Mr. Lathbury’s copy this word is said to be “in a different hand.” 
? In Mr. Lathbury’s copy “the” is inserted with a note “in a different hand,” and 
so also the word “in” before “ chalice,” in the next Rubric. 


*In Mr. Lathbury's copy this and the preceding alteration are marked “in a 
different hand.” 
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In the Words of Delivery, the latter clauses in both forms— 
« and take & eate,” &c., “ and drinke this,” &c.—are entirely struck 
out, and after the words, “ everlasting life,” at the delivery of the 
pread, is added this Rubric :— 


‘«‘ Heare the party receiving shall say, Amen: as also after the 
delivery of the Cup,” 


Rubric after the Lord’s Prayer. “ After shall be said as fol- 
loweth.” After the word “ said” these are added :— 


‘«« This memorial or prayer of oblation.” 


The first Collect after the Lord’s Prayer. 
(1.) “ O Lord and heavenly Father, wee thy humble servants.” — 
These words are struck out, and the following are substituted :— 


« Whearfore O Lord and heavenly Father according to the 
institution of thy dearly beloved son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we thy humble ‘servants do celebrate & make heare before thy 
divine Majesty with these thy holy gifts, the memorial which th) 
son hath willed us to make, having in remembrance his blessed 
passion, mighty Resurrection & glorious Ascension, rendring 
unto thee most hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits pro- 
cured unto us by the same, And we, &c.”’ 


(2.) “ Humbly beseeching thee, that all wee which be partakers 
of this holy communion, may be fulfilled with thy grace and hea- 


venly benediction.” ‘The words in italics are struck out, and these 
substituted :— 


““ Whosoever shall be partakers of this holy Communion may 
worthily receive the most precious body & blood of thy Son 
Jesus Christ, & be fulfilled with thy grace & heavenly bene- 


diction and made one body with him, that he may dwell in them 
& they in him,” &e, 


After this first Collect is added the following Rubric :— 


“ Rub. When all have communicated he that celebrates shall 
go to the Lord’s Table, & cover with a fair linen Cloth or Cor- 
poral that which remaineth of the consecrated Elements & 


then say as followeth (Almighty and everliving God, &c.) 
being the Collect of Thanksgiving.” 


Rubric before the Gloria in Excelsis. “Then shall be said or 
sung.” ‘These words are added :— 


* Gloria in excelsis in English as followeth,” 
After the Benediction. 


Vide supra post offertorium. Sec.” 
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Rubric before the concluding Collects, “ Every such day one.” 
The words “ or more” are added. 

Rubrics after the Collects. (1.) “ And there shall be no,” &c. 
“Except there bee a good number”—* good” is struck out, and 
“ sufficient” is substituted. 

(2.) And in Cathedral,” &c., “ with the minister.” “ Minister” 
struck out, and “ presbyter that celebrates” substituted. 

(3.) “And to take away the superstition, which any person 
hath, or might have in the Bread and wine ; it shall suffice that 
the Bread bee such as is vsuall to be eaten at the Table with other 
meates but the best and purest wheate Bread that conueniently 
may bee gotten.” The words in italics are struck out, and the 
Rubric altered thus :— 


“ And to take away the superstition, which any person hath 
or might have in the bread and wine; though it be lawful to 
have wafer bread it shall suffice that the ae! bee such as is 
vsuall, yet the best and purest wheate bread that conueniently 
may bee gotten.” 


(4.) “And if any of the Bread & Wine remaine, the Curate 
shall have it to his own use.” The words in italics are struck 
out, and these are substituted :— 


« Which is consecrated it shall be reverently eaten & drunk 
by such of the communicants only as the presbyter which cele- 
brates shall take unto him, but it shall not be carried ont of the 
Church. And to the end there may be little left, he that officiates 
is required to consecrate with the least, and then if there be want, 
the words of Consecration may be repeated again over more 
either bread or wine the presbyter beginning at these words in 
the prayer of Consecration (our Saviour in the same night that 
he was betrayed tooke, &c.)* 


(5.) “ The Bread & Wine,” &c. These words, “And the 
nati shall be discharged of such summes of money or other 
dueties, which hitherto they haue paid for the same by order of 
their houses every Sunday are all struck out. 

(6.) “ And note that every,” &c. The words, “ Easter to be one,” 
are struck out, and these substituted : “ Pasch or Easter shall be 
one.” 

(7.) “ And yearly at Easter, every Parishioner,” §c. The whole 
of this Rubric is struck out. 

Bartisme. Prayer of Consecration.”  Con- 
gregation ” is altered into “ Church.” And the same alteration 


* It will be observed that the word “same” is retained in the form of consecra- 
tion here cited, though in the form itself in the prayer, it is struck out, which seems 


strange, if the alterations in that prayer were made by the same person who drew 
up this Rubric. 
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is made in the address “ Seeing now,” after baptism, and in the 
Thanksgiving, “ We yeeld thee hearty thankes,” &c. 

CATECHISME. At the commencement is this note: “ This 
Catechism must be retained in your liturgy, and no other ad- 
mitted in your several parishes.” 

CoNFIRMATION. Rubric. “ And all Fathers,” &c. The word 
« Dames” is altered into “ Mistresses.” 

MarrimMonieE. Rubric before the final exhortation: “ All yee 
which be married.” “The office of a man & wife.” “ Man” 
is struck out, and “ husband” substituted. 

COMMUNION OF THE SICKE. Rubric. “and a good number to 


receive the Communion,” &c. The words in italics are struck 
out, and these substituted :— 


«“ A sufficient number, at least two or three.” 


CuurcHING oF WoMEN. (1.) Rubric—nigh vnto the place 
where the Table standeth.”. The word “ Lord’s” is inserted be- 
fore “Table.” 


(2.) Rubric. Then shall the Priest say this Psalme. These 
words are added— 


“ Following, or else Ps, 27.” 


CoMMINATION. Title. ‘“‘ To bee vsed diuers times in the yeere.” 
The following words are added :— : 


* And especially on the first day of Lent, commonly called 
Ashwensdaye.” 


First Rubric. To the final words—“ the Priest shall goe 
into the pulpit & say thus”—are added these— 


* ‘The people sitting and attending with reverence.” 


The Exhortation. (1.) The words, “ were put to open penance 


and punished in this world,” are struck out, and these are sub- 
stituted :— 


« Were put to open penance & did humbly submit themselves 
to undergo punishment in this world.’’* 


(2.) “Cursed is the man,” &e. The reference to Deut. xxvii. 
15, is added in the margin, and so likewise to all the rest. 

(3.) “Cursed is hee that letteth in judgment,” &c. The word 
“letteth” is struck out, and this is written in the margin—“ hin- 
dreth stoppeth or perverteth.” 


(4.) “He shall powre downe raine vpon the sinners, snares, 


* After this alteration, is this note in Mr. Lathbury’s copy :—“ In different hand. 
sequuntur sic notata [—] sunt Autograph R.” 


Vou. XXXI,—April, 1847. 2p 
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fire and brimstone, storme & tempest, this shall bee their por- 
tion to drinke.” These words are struck out, and the following 
substituted :— 


a 
Peg a: « For upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire & brimstone, 
Ee oi & an horrible tempest: this shall be the portion of their Cup.” 
Tne Psatter. The Title-Page. After the translation of 
f= : the great Bible.” The words in italics are struck out, and these 
be | « Set forth by Autority in K. James’ time of blessed memory.” 
This note is written in the margin :— 
a | a “ You must look to the pointing of it as near as may be to 
old Translation.” 
— Gopiy Prayers. At the beginning is the following note :— 
4 | “ His Majesty commands that these prayers following or any 
= 7 other (for they are different in several Editions) be all left ont and 
not printed in your Liturgy.” 
4 a to These are the whole of the alterations and notes, as I have 
ce Pas found them in Archbishop Tenison’s copy. From Mr. Lath- 
;. a bury’s copy, one is led to suspect the possibility, that those notes 
a. 8 + in the Norwich Book which Archbishop Tenison observed to be 
“ay a¢ in the same hand as the royal warrant, and which he has marked 
ose q with the letter “S.,” may have been in the handwriting of the 
king himself. 
ee “ The observations which I have made on these proposals and 
Hie Be 2 alterations have grown to too great a length to admit of their 
ri. ¥ appearing conveniently in this paper. Next month I hope to 
— lay them before my readers. ‘The subject is curious, as these 
i i alterations seem to show, that we are indebted to them for the 
A i clearness of several of the Rubrics in our present Common 
je , Prayer Book. No question can be made that these alterations, 
a 7 drawn up for the Scottish Liturgy, received the careful consi- 
roe e deration of the English Commissioners in 1661, Many of the 
a A suggestions were adopted; some were not. And this circum- 
— +. stance will, I think, be found to throw no small light on the 
i 4 spirit in which the Commissioners conducted that revision. 
St. Mary-at-Hill, London, JoHn C, CROSTHWAITE. 
arch, 1847, 
j 
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ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO. XVI. 
GARDINER AND PAGET. 


Tue facts already stated should probably lead us to doubt 
whether all that has been said of Bishop Gardiner’s disgrace is 
to be believed ; and the evidence furnished by those facts is 
confirmed, and carried forward to a still later date, by some do- 
cuments which I will lay before the reader as soon as I have 
reminded him of certain things of which it is quite necessary 
that he should have a present recollection, in order that he may 
form a right judgment on the case. Some of these documents 
have been very often and familiarly referred to ; but even those 
which have been quoted I have never seen given with that ful- 
ness, or in the juxtaposition, which is necessary in order to our 
deriving the information which they really offer. 

It is not, I believe, doubted that from the time when Henry 
VIII. began to be incapable of interfering strenuously with 
public business—or, to say the least, from the time when it had 
become pretty clear that there was no chance of his ever calling 
to account those who used his name and power—the party of 
which the Earl of Hertford was the head determined to make 
way for themselves by getting rid of their opponents in a very 
summary and unceremonious manner. 

It is very well to say that the infirm king was jealous of the 
Howards, and fearful of their giving disturbance to his son, for 
it is likely that he should think of this; and tolerably certain 
that if he did not, the notion would be brought before him, and 
forced on him, by some who undoubtedly did fear the Duke of 
Norfolk and his family; and who, whatever they might think 
about young King Edward, thought much more, and more in- 
tensely and affectionately, about themselves. The arrest of the 
Duke of Norfolk and his son was a bold (under other cireum- 
stances than those of the king, one would have said a desperate) 
stroke. The party succeeded, however, so far as to kill the son ; 
but, though far from slack in their proceedings, were not quick 
enough by a few hours to destroy the father. The old Duke of 
Norfolk was, however, a prisoner, convicted, condemned, and 
attainted, who might be safely kept in the Tower ; and so he was 
during all Edward’s reign. 

But before that time—while King Henry was yet living, 
though probably without his privity—the plan of the future 
government had been settled; and the two persons whom we 
find so early, and most deeply, concerned in these arrangements 
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—the persons who, though in very different circumstances and 
positions, seem to be united together in an alliance capable of 
overruling all resistance, and even the attempt at any—are 
the Earl of Hertford and Sir William (afterwards to be Lord) 
Paget. Even before the king was actually dead, they were in 
consultation ; and within a few hours after the royal demise, 
and before the event had been declared to the parliament—in 
fact while it was kept a secret even from the. king’s son and 
successor—these two men had the king’s will in their custody, 
and were consulting together how much of it they should make 
public. One does not know how to speak of such things without 
asking the reader to pause a moment and consider. Will he 
endeavour to realize such a state of affairs as a mere matter of 
fact? for without some such effort it is impossible to understand 
the history of the period, even though one reads over what is 
so called a thousand times. 

As to the Earl of Hertford—how he became Duke of Somerset 
and Protector—what he did and what became of him—every 
reader of English history knows, or easily may know; and it is 
not to our present purpose to inquire. But probably the history 
and character of his “inward friend and counsellor,” Paget, is 
not so generally known; and a few particulars respecting him— 
as the chief, if not, indeed, the original and only voucher for 
King Henry’s abhorrence of Gardiner—will not be out of place. 
| ought perhaps rather to say, will be absolutely necessary. 

Sir William Paget, as | have alre ‘ady said, was the peculiar 
adviser and confidential agent of the Earl of Hertford. This 
has been stated by Strype, in a passage which is worth extract- 
ing. 

“While King Henry lay on his deathbed in his palace at West- 
minster, Sir Edward Seimour, Earl of Hertford, and Sir William 
Paget, among others, were at Court; and Paget, being Secretary of 
State, was much about his person: whom, being a man wise and 
learned, and well versed in the affairs of state, both by reason of his 
office and his several embassies abroad, the earl prudently made 
choice of for his inward friend and counsellor. By the king’s despe- 
rate condition, the earl well perceiving the crown ready to fall upon 
Prince Edw ard his nephew’s head, before the breath was out of his 
body, took a walk with Paget in the gallery ; where he held some 
serious conference with him concerning the government. And imme- 
diately after the king was departed they met again, the earl devising 
with him concerning the high place he was to hold, being the next of 
kin to the young king. Paget at both meetings freely and at large 
gave him his advice, for the safe managery of himse lf, and of the 
mighty trust likely to be reposed in him: and the earl then promised 
him to follow his counsels in all his procee dings, more than any other 
man’s. "To his failure in which promises, the said Secretary attributed 
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those miseries which afterwards befell the nation and himself; as he 


plainly told him in one of his letters,”—AMem., Vol. II, pt. i. p. 17. 
We are not, indeed, told how long before the king’s death 
this walk in the gallery took place; but it is scarcely possible 
to doubt that what was thus settled with Paget, was suflici ently 
understood by the rest of the council. Mr. Tytler has given a 
letter from the Earl] of Hertford to Paget, written within twenty- 
six hours after the king’s death, in which he replies to one already 
received from that inward friend and counsellor, containing sug- 
gestions as towhether the will should be opened before another 
consultation, and also as to the propriety of considering how 
much of the will it would be expedient to make public. In this 
reply the Earl expresses his concurrence in those suggestions, 
and adds as a brief postscript, “ I have sent you the key of the 
will ;” by which it appears that the keeping of that most im- 
portant document lay with Hertford, and that he did not scruple 
to transfer the trust, without, so far as appears, any security, or 
even the privity of any third person, to the sole keeping of Paget. 
On another letter, written on the following day, to the coun- 
cil—and that, too, before the fact of the king’s death had been 
published —Mr. Tytler very justly observes, “ When parliament 
and the nation yet believed Henry to be alive, the measures 
which were to be adopted under the new rei gn were already 
secretly agreed on by a faction to whom no resistance could be 
made. It is worthy of remark also, that Hertford, although 
still bearing no higher rank than one of the executors of the 
late king, is consulted by them as their superior, and already 
assumes the tone and authority of Protector, another proof 
that all had been privately arranged amongst them.” * 
We see something, then, of the position which Sir William 
(afterwards Lord) Paget occupied ; and we may naturally be led 
to ask, “What sort of man was he?” His life seems to 
have been (as far as circumstances gave him opportunity) a 
tissue of ingratitude, treachery, and falsehood. At the time to 
Which I have just referred, he was the creature of the Earl of 
Hertford, and he ¢ ontinued so as long as the sunshine lasted ; but 
before the time when he gave his evidence at the deprivation of 
Bishop Gardiner, (to which I have before alluded,) he had, with 
circumstances of peculiarly disgusting hypocrisy and tre achery, 
betrayed his old master, and sold himself to his deadly enemy, 
the Karl of Warwick. And when this new master Warwick had 
made away with that old master Somerset, and had set up Lady 
Jane Grey, the faithful Paget signed the dee laration that he would 
stand by her ; ; but the next day, a letter being written to the Lady 


* England under the reigns of Edward VI, aud Mary, vol. I. p. 19, 
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by the privy council, he was so obliging as to become 
the bearer of it, and left his new master to shift for himself— 
though perhaps I should say his old master—for he seems to 
have been under early obligations to Warwick. By the time, 
however, that the Lady Mary had shown that she really was, 
and was to be, Queen of England, Paget seems to have for- 
gotten all these old stories. One scarcely recognises the 
“ earnest gospeller,” the partizan of Barnes the martyr, in the 
lively papist who received again in this reign the garter which 
had been stripped from him as a convicted and confessed 
scoundrel, and figured as Lord Privy Seal as long as that reign 
lasted. Elizabeth would have nothing to do with him. 

Now this same Sir William or Lord Paget, so cireumstanced, 
and so conditioned, at the latter part of the reign of King 
Henry VIII, was undoubtedly the bitter enemy of Gardiner— 
that is, he was one of the persons most fully determined to put 
him down, and prevent him from being troublesome. I am not 
aware that there is (nor do I know that we should look for) any- 
thing to account for this enmity beyond the plain facts that 
Paget was an unprincipled man, who had attached himself to 
the fortunes of the leader Somerset, and was driving on with all 
his might a cause which that leader wished to see carried, with- 
out, for his own part, particularly caring whether any man whom 
it might seem expedient to ruin had, or had not, been his own 
early friend and benefactor, and was or was not at the moment 
confiding in his good will and affection.* 

Thus much it seemed necessary to premise before I could 
properly lay before the reader some further evidence respecting 
the relative position of Bishop Gardiner and his royal master in 
the latter part of his reign. The facts stated in the preceding essay 
(if they are facts) must have belonged to a very late period of 
the king’s life; but I do not know that their date can be accu- 
rately fixed. If we should ever find the Articles which were to 
touch the queen's life, and which the careless official dropped 


* Strype, after no very flattering account of Gardiner, adds, “ Yet let me subjoin 
one or two things to his commendation: he affected learned domestics, and coun 
tenanced learning in his family: he would take in young university men, such as 
bee) ag & t hopes; several of these so entertained by him were 
aft Bishops, a hite & Brokes, and two were Secretaries of State, and 
advanced to the honour of Barons, and employed by the state in great embassies. 
One of these was Sir William Paget, to whom Ieland thus writ ; 

Tu Gardineri petiisti tecta diserti, 

Eloquii hen, pieri qui chori. 
That is, that being » ‘he went into learned Gardiner’s family, which was the 
very seat of eloquence of the muses.’ From his family, as he haq been of bis 
college of Trinity Hall in Cambri so he went to study in the University of 


Paris. And after some stay, retu again into the bishop’s house ; and soon after 
became secretary of state."—Mem., IIT. i. 466. 
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from his bosom, they may perhaps have dates. In the mean-. 
time we may go on with some documents which happily fwmish 
us with those indispensable requisites for understanding history ; 
and which require no farther preface. At least it is enough to 
add that in the course of the proceedings for his deprivation in 
the year 1551, the bishop put in a letter which he had formerly 
received from the king. The reader may remember that Henry 
died on the 28th January, 1547, and the letter is dated on the 
2nd of December preceding. Having been thus made a part of 
the record of the proceedings of the commissioners, that letter 
was preserved ; and it was printed by Fox in the first edition of 
his Martyrology.* It was not a particularly interesting, perhaps 
not a very intelligible, document as it stood there by itself; but 
that was probably of very little consequence, partly because very — 
few persons cared to read it, and partly because the few who 
did, knew that it was put in, not to give information respecting 
the subject matter to which it referred, but simply to shew the 
terms which the person who received it was on with the person 
who wrote it. Making, however, due allowance for the scarcity 
of the only book which contained it, we may say that the king’s 
letter to Gardiner had thus been before the public more than 
two centuries and a half, when, in the year 1830, the government 
printed for the first time, from the stores of the State Paper 
Office, Gardiner’s letter to the king, (to which that letter of the 
king given by Fox was an answer,) as well as a letter of Gardiner 
to Paget, requesting him to convey it to the king. The three 
letters thus singularly brought together after so long a separa- 
tion are as follows :— 


«“ CCLX. Gardyner to King Henry VIII. 


“ Pleasith it your most Excellent Majeste to pardonne me, that hav- 
ing noo such opportunite to make humble sute to your Highnes pre- 
sence, as the trouble of my mynde enforcyth me, I am soo bolde to 
moleste your Majeste with thiese my letters which be oonly to desyre 
your Highnes, of your accustumed goodnesse and clemencie, to be my 
good and grations Lorde, and to continue such opinion of me, as I 
have ever trusted, and, by manyfold benefites, certaynly knowen your 
Majeste to have had of me, and not to empayre it, as I veryly trust 
your Majeste wy! not, tyl your Highnes knowith, by myself, my dedes 
and bihavour to deserve the same, which I trust never to see your 
Majeste hath bounde noon other of your subgettes in, thenne me, and 
Ihave ever, and doo make thaccounpte of your Majestes benefites, s00 


* It was, I believe, omitted in all others, until the Comic Edition of Messrs. Seeley 
was published. In that the process has been reprinted—of course not very correctly, 
and therefore I quote the original edition. But those who possess the more modern 
edition only, may find the passages which I quote by the figares in the margin of 
their own copies, Vol. VL. p. 86, et seq. 
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as I esteme them worthely, asmoch as any other hath receyved, wher- 
with I have and doo rejoyse and counforte myself, with a mynde, desire, 
and entent in service, which is al of duetie, in sum parte, to declare 
myn inward rejoyse of your Highnes favour, and that I wold not 
wyllingly offende your Majestie, for noo wordly thing. This is my 
harte, afore God, and noo man hath harde me saye to the contrary ; 
and if, for want of circumspection, my doinges or saynges be otherwise 
taken, in this matier of land, wherein I was spoken with, I must and 
wyl lamente myn infelicite, and most humbly, on my knees, desire 
your Majestie to pardon it. I never said naye to any request made, 
wherwith to resiste your Highnes pleasour, but oonly,: in most humble 
wise, toke upon me to be a suter to your Highnes goodnes, wherunto 
I have ben bolded by thaboundaunce of your Majestes favour, hereto- 
fore shewed untome. Your Highnes hath made me, without m 
desertes; and though I deserve not the continuaunce of that favour, 
yet I wold gladly, by humble prayour and intercession, supplie my 
want, if I coulde, to have such help at your Highnes handes, as I 
knowe others to have had, to be entertaigned for reputacion, whenne 
ther service hath fayled; wherin I have had as gratious answer 
from your Majestie, as I coulde wishe, for the which I most humbly 
thanke your Highnes, And yet, bicause I have noo accesse to your 
Majestie, ne hearing of late any more of this matier, I cannot forbere 
to open truly my harte to your Highnes, with most humble request to 
take the same in most gratious parte, for whose most prosperous felicite 
I shal, according to my duetie, praye duryng my life. At London, 
the seconde of Decembre. 
“ Your Majestes most humble 
“and obedient Subget, Servaunt, 
“and dayly Bedeman, 
(Signed) “Ste: WINTON, 
(Superscribed) 
* To the Kinges most Excellent Majestie.” 


“CCLXI. Gardyner to Paget. 


** Master Secretary, after my right harty commendacions. I trusted 
to have seen youe here, or thistyme, and to have knowen by youe the 
Kinges Majestes pleasour; but your letters may be diverse, and 
therfor, as | thought to have wryten by youe to the Kinges Majeste at 
your beinge here, soo not hearing from youe, I have thought requisite 
to wryte to his Majeste, to supplie my present sute to his Person, 
which I wold gladly make, if it might stand with his pleasour. In the 
meane tyme, I praye youe deliver my letters, and also knowe, whither 
I maye cumme myself; which I have forborn, bycause I have been 
here appointed for execution of a commission, wherunto I attende, as 
the tyme requireth ; and of the rest, such as came nowe to the Courte, 
wer specially sent for. 

“] here no specialte of the Kinges Majestes myscontentement in 
this matier of landes, but confusely, that my doinges shuld not be wel 
taken ; whirof I am sory, if it soo be, and al other cares set aparte, 
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care oonly for this, that it shuld be thought I wanted discretion, to ne- 
glecte the Kinges Majestes goodnes towardes me, which, as ye knowe, 
I have evor estemed oonly, and therupon made my worldly founda- 
tion. Nihil ambio, nisi Principis gratissimi benevolentiam, ne videar 
ingratus, a quo crimine semper longissime abfuit animus. Wherin 
to the rest of the worlde, I knuowe myself purged, quo nomine me duco 
infelicissimum, ut ingratitudinis nomine veniam in suspitionem Principi 
de me optime merito. I praye youe send me sum worde. And so 
fare ye hartely wel. At Southwark, the 2d of Decembre. 


Your assured loving I’rend, 
(Superscribed) (Signed) Ste, Winton, 
«To the Right Worshipful Sir William Paget Knight, 
oon of the Kinges two Principal Secretaryes.”* 


“a The Coppie of a letter, sente from Kyng Henry the eyght to the 
Byshop of Winchester. 


“ Right reuerend Father in God, ryght trustye and wel-beloued, we 
grete you wel. Understandyng by youre letters of the seconde of this 
instante youre mynde touchyng suche matter as hath lately on our be- 
halfe bene opened vnto you by certayne of our counsell, we haue 
thought good for aunswere, to signifye, that yf your doynges heretofore 
in this matter had bene agreeable to such fayre woordes as ye haue 
nowe written, neyther you should haue had cause to wryte this excuse, 
nor we anye occasion to aunswere the same. And we cannot but 
maruayle of this part of youre letters, that you neuer sayd nay to any 
request made vnto you for those landes: considering, that being this 
matter propounded, and at good length debated with you aswel by 
our Chauncelor and Secretorye, as also the Chauncelor of our Court of 
Augmentacions, both ioyntly and aparte, you utterly refused to growe 
to any conformity in the same, sayeing, that you would make your 
answere to our Owne persone: which as we can be well contented to 
receive, and will not deny you audience at any mete tyme, when you 
shall make suite to be harde for your said answer, so we muste in the 
meane thinke that if the remembraunce of our benefytes towardes you, 
had earnestly remayned in your harte in dede, as you haue now 
touched the same in wordes, you would not have ben so precise in 
such a matter, wherein a great nomber of our subiects, and emongst 
others many of your owne cote (although they haue not had so good 
cause as you) haue yet without indenting delte both more louingly, 
and more frendly with vs. And as touching you, our opinion was, 
that if our request had ben for a free surrender, as it was for an ex- 
chaunge only, your duty had ben to haue done otherwise in this matter 


* Part II. p. 883, of “ State Papers published under the authority of his Majesty’s 
commission, Vol. I., King Henry the VIII, Parts I. and IL, 1830.” A note on 
the Bishop’s letter says, ‘‘ This letter is holograph, and a contemporary indorse- 
ment fixes its date to 1546.” Another note says, “ The tenth instrument signed by 
stamp in December, 1546, is a letter to the Bishop of Winchester in answer to his 
letter to the king concerning an exchange of land desired by the king”—that is, the 
letter here given from Fox, 
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then you haue: wherin if you be yet disposed to show that conformity 
you write of, we se no cause why you shoulde molest vs any further 
therewith, being the same of such sorte, as may well enough be passed 
without* officers there. 

“‘ Yeuen vnder our signet at our maner of Otelands, the ili. of De- 
cember the xxxviii yere of our reigne.”+ ; 

These letters, perhaps, taking them all together, are not very 
intelligible as to their subject-matter. It only appears, and that 
(to use the bishop’s phrase) somewhat “confusely,” that an 
application had been made to him on the part of the king, and 
that, by some hesitation, he had given, or was said to have given, 
offence to his majesty; but it is absolutely impossible to avoid 
gathering from them two things most important to our inquiry. 

First—that if Gardiner really was, and for years had been, a 
cast-off courtier, hated and abhorred, the fact was very imper- — 
fectly known, or very oddly appreciated and dealt with, by the 

arties interested in it, and most likely to know all about it.» 
Gardiner certainly does not write as if he thought it of himself; 
the king, (if we suppose the letter to have really come from him,) 
though secluded by illness so that none then came to the court 
but such as were “specially sent for,” has no hesitation in 
granting him an audience in answer to his independent claim 
to make answer to his “ owne person”—or if we suppose the 
letter to have been written by the Council without the know- 
ledge of the king, and even by those who wished and intended 
to bring Gardiner into trouble, it is equally worthy of notice 
that they did not venture to represent his majesty as adopting 
any other style. 

Secondly, it is obvious (and it adds greatly to the force of 
what has been already said) that up to that time “ wily Win- 
chester,” as the puritan party loved to call him, was simple 
enough to believe that his old pupil was his friend. He evidently 
had full confidence in the viper whom he had cherished in his 
bosom, when he wrote this letter. 

This misplaced confidence, indeed, continued even after the 
accession of King Edward. Mr. Tytler gives us a letter which, 
as he says, “ introduces to us the celebrated Gardiner bishop of 
Winchester, in a collision which took place a week after Henry’s 
death, between the prelate and my Lord of Oxford’s players ;” 
who had “ advertised an entertainment in the Borough of South- 
wark, at the very time, it seems, that Gardiner and his parish- 
ioners resolved to have a dirige, or dirge, for his departed 
master ;”} that is, on the first Sunday after the fact of the king’s 


* So it stands; but it should be “ with our.” 
+ Fox. First Edition, p. 801. 
¢ Ubi sup. p. 19. 
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death was known. The letter is curious; but our only business 
with it is to observe that the bishop, not being able to make 
anything of the justice of the peace to whom he had applied, 
wrote an account of the matter to Master Secretary in a familiar, 
and even playful, style, adding, “if ye will not, propter invidiam, 
meddle, send me so word, and I will myself sue to my Lord 
Protector,” and subscribing himself “your assured loving 
friend.” But in less than a month the bishop appears to have 
begun to find out his mistake. We have not his Vetter to Paget 
which elicited the reply, dated March 2, which Mr. Tytler has 
published, and which plainly shows that by that time Mr. Secre- 
tary had begun to be saucy and show his teeth. It is as 
follows :— 


«“ My Lord,—After my right hearty commendations. I thank you 
for your good advices in your letter, and trust you will think, whatso- 
ever some bodies shall (for that ey want some piece of their own 
wilfulness) unjustly and slanderously either conceive or report of me, 
that I neither mean nor do nip or snatch any person, nor that unwisely 
I would usurp a greater power upon me than I have indeed (which is not 
great),—when that I could tempre myself from using of all that which 
I might have used, when time served me, with the favour and consent 
of him from whom all our powers were derived, provoked by him 
oftentimes to use it, (as he testified to divers,) and having his promise 
to be maintained in the same.* 

“In his days that dead is, (God have his soul!) 1 never did that I 
might have done. I never loved extremes, I never hindered any man 
to him but notable malefactors, and yet not to the extremity. i have 
borne much with divers men, and caused divers men to be borne withal ; 
and by the judgement of mine own conscience have deserved bene- 
volentiam of all. If any man will bear to me malevolentiam without 
cause, God judge between him and me. For private respects, I will 
not do anything wherein the public cause may be hindered. And in 

blic causes I will say and do, as I have done always since I have 

n in the place, according to my conscience, without lending the 
same either to life, honour, wife, children, lands, or goods+ ; and yet 
not with such a frowardness or wilfulness but that a good man or a 
better conscience may lead and rule me. 

“T malign not bishops, but would that both they and all other were 
in such order as might be most to the a fe God and the benefit of 
this realm ; and much less I malign your Lordship, but wish ye well ; 


* Ifthe reader is conversant with the depositions made against Gardiner at the 
time of his deprivation, he will understand the insolence and impudence of this 
allusion. If not it is better to let it pass for the present, than to deviate into an 
eee soe would occupy a good deal of room, and for which we may find 
ropportunity. — 

Tt On this Mr, Tytler adds the following note, “ Good set words these of 
Master Secretary Paget's, and yet in 1552 he was deprived of his office and fined 
2000/, for peculation. Haywood, Life of Edward VI. Kennet, vol. IL. p, 319. 
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and if the estate of bishops is or shall be thought meet to be reformed, 
I wish either that you were no bishop, or that you could have such a 


pliable will as could well bear the reformation that should be thought 
meet for the quiet of the realin, 


“ Your Lordship shall have your commission in as ample manner 
as 1 have authority to make out the same, and in an ampler manner 
than you had it before; which I think you may execute now with 
less fear of danger than you have bad cause hitherto to do. Noman 
wisheth you better than I do, which is as well as to myself; if you 
wish me not like, you are in the wrong; and thus I take my leave of 
your Lordship, From Westminster this 2nd of March 1546. 

“ Your Lordship’s assured to command, 
« W. Pacer.” 


Thus much, then, brings the history fairly into the reign of 
iidward VI., and to a period when the enemies of Gardiner felt 
themselves secure in power, and able to say and do what they 
pleased with him. But I have already quoted a very sensible 
remark of a writer in the Biographia Britannica, who, after ex- 
pressing his surprise that Bale, in his memoir of Katherine 
Parr, had said nothing of the bishop’s atrocious attempt on the 
life of that queen, adds—* Nor is it less strange that when 
matter was sought much further back to charge him with, ¢his 
should not be remembered in the proceedings at his deprivation 
under the succeeding reign.”* This observation is very just, 
and very important; and its only fault is that it does not go 
half far enough. It is strange, if any such thing ever happened, 
that it should have been unnoticed by his enemies at a time, 
and under circumstances, when there seemed to be every tempta- 
tion to bring it forward, and press it against the obnoxious 
bishop. But is it not more strange—almost incredible, if the 
popular story is true—that in the proceedings for the depriva- 
tion of Bishop Gardiner no hint whatever was thrown out of 
his ever having lost the favour of the late king, or of his being 
put into or put out of his will, until he himself provoked it, by 
adopting a line of defence which no man in his senses could 
have thought of unless he knew that he was on safe ground, and 
that what he stated was not only true but notorious. In the 
document which is entitled “A longe matter proposed by the 
Bishop of Winchester,” and which he exhibited to the commis- 


sioners at Lambeth, at the fourth session, Jan. 8, 155], are the 
following articles :— 


“2. Item, that the sayd bishoppe being charged with manye and 
sondrye commaundements, to be by him executed, doone and obserued 
in oure late soueraygne Lordes time that dead is, was neuer found 
faulty nor any fault obiected and proued agaynste him, but hathe 


— 


* British Magazine, March, 1847, p. 259, 
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beene alwayes, and yet is a true, paynfull, and iuste seruaunte, and 

gubiecte in that behalte, and so commonlye had, accepted, taken, re- 

uted and accompted amonges the best sorte, and wyth all sortes of 

CL atinds of all degrees, beynge not hys aduersaryes nor ennemyes, 
it vé supra. 

« 3. Item, that the said bishop hathe bene alwaies hetherto, and yet 
js estemed, taken and reputed a manne iuste of promyse, duelye obser- 
uynge the same, and hath not bene called or troubled heretofore by 
any maner of sute, or other vexatyon in anye Courte of thys Realme, 
spirituall or ‘Temporall for anye suche pretence or occasyon as is 
aforesayd, vntil the time he was sente to the Tower the morow after 
he preached, before the Kings maiesty in hys manor or pallace called 
the Whitehal at Westminster, being the next day immediatly folowyng, 
and the laste daye of June. which shall be full iii. yeres at the same 
day next comming, and thys was and is trew, publyque, notoryous, 
manifest and famous. ponit vt supra. 

« 4, Item, the sayd Byshop was in such reputacion and estimation of 
the counsellors of our late souereigne Lorde that dead is, as being one 
of his maiestyes pryuy counsel til his maiesties death, that he was by 
their good contentment vsed in counsayll to haue the speach in their 
name to the Embassadors of Scotlande, the french kinge, and the 
KEmperoure, within xiiii, dayes or there about of the death of our late 
souereign Lord. pontt rt supra.”’—Fox, p. 783, Ist Ed. 


This “ longe matter,” as I have already said, was proposed 
by the bishop himself on the 8th of January, and it seems to 
have been in order to meet it that, “'Thinterogatories ministred 


by thoffice” were issued on the 20th of the same month. Two 
of them were as follows :— 


“4, Item, whether you know or haue hard saye that the said late 
King expres!y willed him the sayd B. no more to be of the priny 
counsell with the kinges maiestye our soueraigne Lord that now is, and 
omitted and expresly refused to haue him named emonges other coun- 
sayllors in his testament, to be of the counsel as is aforesayd. 

“5, Item, whether ye know or haue hard say, that the said Bisho 
being aforenamed as an executor in the testament of the sayd late 
King, was a litle before his death at his declaring of his last will put 
out by his highnes, and so by him refused to be any of his sayd exe- 
cutors: for what causes the sayd bishop was so put out, and what the 


said late kyng sayd of the sayd byshop at the same tyme.”-—F ox, Ist 
Kd., p. 793. 


It was necessary that the Lord Paget should meet these In- 
terrogatories. Let us see how he did it. 


“ The xi, Session vpon the matter of Gardiner bishop of Winchester 
in the house of the Lord Paget, without temple barre, before 
the foresaid commissioners iudicially sitting, T. Argall Notary 
being present the day aforesayd, that is, the. xxiii. of January. 


“ At which sayd time and place, M. Davy Clapham and Jhon 
Lewis promoters of the office, did product Sir William Paget of the 
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order of the Garter Knight Lerde Paget, vpon the articles layd in by 
the office, whome they desired to be sworne and examined as a witnes, 
according to the lawe, the sayd Lord Paget declaring that honourable 
personages being of dignity as he was, ever by the lawes of this realme 
priuileaged not to be sworne in common forme, as other witnesses ac- 
customely, did sweare. Promising neuertheles vpon his truth to God, 
his allegeance to our soueraigne Lord the Kinges maiesty, and vpon his 
fidelity, to testify the truth that he doth knowe in this behalf,” &.— 
Fox, p. 797. 


Being thus secure from the formal sin of perjury, this honour- 
able personage, being of dignity, as he was, made answer— 


“ To the fourth, and fifte, he aunswereth that he knoweth that the 
sayde late kynge of moste worthy memory mislyked the sayde byshop, 
euer the lenger the worse: And that in his conscience, if the sayde 
kyng had lyued any whyle lenger then he dyd, he would haue vsed 
extremytie against the sayde byshop, as farre forth as the law would 
haue borne his maiestie: thynkyng to haue iuste and sore matter of 
olde against the sayde byshop in store, not taken awaye by any par- 
don: and at dyuers tymes asked the sayde Lord Paget for a certaine 
wryting touchyng the sayd byshop, commaunding hym to keepe it, 
saue that he myght haue it when he called for it. And touching the 
putting of the sayde bishop out of his testament, it is true that wpon 
sainte Stephans daye at night, four yeares now past, his maiesty 
hauing bene very sick and in some perill: after his recouery, furthwith 
called for the Duke of Somersets grace, for the Lorde priuie seale, for 
my Lorde of Warwicke, for the late M. of the horse, for maister Denny, 
for the maister of the horse that now is, and for the said Lord Paget, 
at that time his secretary: And then willed Maister Denny to fetch 
his testament: Who bringeth fourth firste a forme of a testament, 
which his maiesty liked not, after he hard sayinge, that was not it: 
but there was a nother of a later making, written with the hand of 
the lord Wriothsly being Secretary : which when Maister Denny had 
fetched, and he heard it, he seemed to maruaile that some were left 
out vnnamed in it, whome he sayd he ment to haue in, and some in, 
whome he ment to haue out: and so bad the sayd lord Paget, in the 
— of the foresayd lordes, to put in some that were not named 

fore, and to put out the bishop of Winchesters name, which was 
done. And then after his pleasure declared in soundrye thinges, 
which he caused to be altered and entred in the will, his maiestye 
came to the naming of counsellors assistantes to his executors: 
Wherupon the sayd lord Paget and the others, beginning to name my 
Lord Marques of Northampton, my lord of Arundell, and the reast 
of the counsell, not before named as executors: When it came to the 
bishop of Winchester, he bad put him out, sayinge he was a wilfull 
man, and not mete to be aboute his son the kinges maiesty that now 
is: Whereupon we passed ouer to the bishop of Westminster, whome 
his maiestie, bad put out also saying, he was scholed (or such like 
term) by the bishoppe of Winchester. And so passinge vnto the 
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rest, he admitted all of counsell without stoppe, sauinge one other 
man, at whom he made some stick. But neuertheles vpon our suites, 
relented: and so he was named as a counsellor, This all done, the 
sayd lord Paget redde ouer to his maiestye what was written, and he 
came to the place of counsellors. Reading their names, he began to 
moue the kyng agayne for the B. of Winchester: and the reste then 
presente set foote in with him, and did ernestly sue to his maiesty for 
placing of the sayd bishop emonges the counsellors: but he would in 
no wise be intreated : saying, he marueled what we ment, and that all 
we knew him to be a wilful man: and bad vs be contented, for he 
should not be about his sonne, nor trouble his counsell any more. The 
sayd lorde Paget, and the other were in hand also for the B. of West- 
minster ; but he woulde in no wise be intreated, alleaging only agaynst 
hym, that he was of Winchesters schooling, or such a like terme,””— 
ox, Ist Ed., p. 815. 


We may well suppose that Gardiner was startled by the cool 
impudence of this reply ; but he was not daunted, and evident] 
determined to go to the bottom of the subject which he had in- 
troduced, probably without expecting exactly such a result. 
Accordingly we find that there were in the Thirteenth Session, 
and on the 26th day of the same month, six “ Interrogatories 
ministered to the Lord Paget” in particular, by the bishop ; 
three of which are as follows:— 


“5. Item, Whether the sayd Lorde Paget incontinentlye vpon the 
attaintment of the late Duke of Northfolke, did not do a message from 
the kings maiesty to the said bishop, that he would be content, 
that maister Secretary Peter might haue the same hundreth pounde 
by yere of the sayde bishops graunt, that the sayde Duke had. 

“6. Item, Whether after the sayd B. had aunswered himselfe to gra- 
tifye the kinges maiestye to be content therewith, the sayd Lord Paget 
made relation thereof, as is said, to the kings maiesty. Who answered, 
that he thanked the Bishop very hartelye for it, and that he mighte 
assure himselfe, the kinges maiesty was his very good Lord. 

“ 7, Item, Whether the sayd Lord Paget knew the sayd Bishop to 
haue bene in the counsell within xiii, dayes of the kinges departure 
to be there mouth to mouth to common [commune] with the Ambas- 
sadours, or no.” —F'ox, p. 798. Ist Ed. 


Here I must beg the reader’s attention to dates, and his 
excuse if I repeat them. The letters between the bishop and 
the king respecting the exchange of land which I have already 
given bear date respectively the 2nd and 4th of December. The 
Duke of Norfolk was arrested on the 12th of that month. “The 
bill of attainder was read for the first time on the 18th of Jan- 
uary, and on the 19th and 20th it was read a second and third 
time. And so passed in the House of Lords: and was sent 
down to the Commons, who on the 24th sent it up also passed. 
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On the 27th, the Lords were ordered to be in their robes, that 
the royal assent might be given to it; which the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with some others joined in commission, did give by virtue 
of the king’s letters patent. And it had been executed the next 
morning, if the king’s death had not prevented it.”* 

The reader will see that, strictly speaking, the attainder of 
the Duke of Norfolk had scarcely been completed during the 
life of Henry VIII., and therefore, that when Gardiner speaks 
of oceurrences after that attainder, he is speaking of a period 
obviously later than any at which any quarrel or disgrace with 


the king could have taken place. Paget’s assurance, however, 
did not fail him; he replied— 


« To the v. and vi. articles, the sayd lord Paget -answereth, that 
after thattainder of the Duke of Norfolke, (as he remembreth) in the 
vpper and nether house of the parliament, the late kyng of moste worthy 
memorie, willed hym the sayde lorde Paget to require thesayde byshops 
graunt of the hundreth poundes, mentioned in the articles: but in 
suche sort his maiestie willed it to be requyred, as he loked for it rather 
of dutie, then of any gratuitie at the byshops hand: to whome the 
sayd lord Paget sayeth of certayne knowledge (as men may knowe 
thynges) he the sayde kyng woulde haue made request for nothyng, 
beyng the sayd byshop the man at that time, whome the sayde Lorde 
Paget beleueth, his maiestie abhorred more then any man in his. 
realme: whiche he declared greuously at sondrie tymes to the sayde 
lorde against the said B. euer namyng him with such termes as the 
said lord Paget is sory to name. And the said lord Paget thynketh, 
that dyuerse of the gentlemen of the pryuie chamber are able to de- 
pose the same. Neuerthelesse it may be, that he the sayde lorde Paget, 
did vse another forme of request to the said B. then the said king 
wold hane lyked yf he had knowen it: which if he dyd, he dyd it 
rather for dexteritie, to obteigne the thyng for his frend then for that 
he had such speciall charge of the sayd kyng so to do: And also the 
sayde Lord Paget saith, that afterward i myght be, that he vsed such 
comfortable words of the kynges fauourable and thankefull acceptation 
of the thyng, at the sayde byshoppes hande, as in the article is 
mentioned: whiche if he dyd, it was rather for quyete of the sayde 
Byshoppe, then for that it was a thyng in dede. 

“To the seuenth article, the sayd Lord Paget sayth, that it may be, 
that the sayd bishop was vsed at the time mentioned in the article, 
with the Ambassadours, for the counsels mouth, because that none 
other of the Counsell that sate aboue hym, were so well languaged as 
he, in the french tonge. But the sayde Lorde Paget beleueth, that if 
the sayde kyng that dead is, had knowen it, the Counsell would haue 
had litle thankes for their labour.’’"—Fox, Ist Ed., p. 816. 


The unfortunate bishop had clearly met with more than his 


* Barnet, Hist. of Reformation, I. 332. 
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match. What could he do with such a man but remind the 
Commissioners that in his case, as in that of some others who 
had not been sworn, “the sayde othe geuing was not by speciall 
consent remitted, but especially and expressly by the parte of 
the sayd byshop requyred,” and that therefore “ their deposition 
by thecelesiastical lawes hath no such strength of testimonie, as 
the Judge should or might for the knowledge of truthe, haue 
regard to them.” He added, however, and it seems to me to 
show both that he knew hisenemy, and that he did not fear him : — 


‘‘ The sayde byshop dare the more boldely alleage this exception ; 
and so much the rather, that the Lord Paget hath in his deposition 
enidently, and manifestly neglected honor, fayth, and honestie, and 
sheweth hym selfe desirous beyond the necessarie aunswere, to that it 
was demaunded of him, (onely of ingrate malyce) to hyndre, as 
muche as in him is, the sayd byshop, who wasin the sayd Lordes youth, 
his teacher, and tutor : afterwarde his maister, and then his beneficiall 
maister, to obtayne of the kynges maiestie that dead is one of the 
roomes of the clerkshyp of the Signet for him: whiche ingrate malice 
of the sayd Lord Paget, the sayde byshop sayth in the depositions 
manifestly doth appeare, as the sayde byshop offereth hym seltfe readie 
to proue and shewe. And moreouer the sayd byshop against the Lord 
Paget allegeth at such tyme, as the said Lord Paget was produced 
against the saide byshop, the same Lorde Paget openly in the presence 
of the iudges, and other there present, sayde howe the sayde byshop 
did flie from iustice, whiche made him notoriously suspected, not to be 
affected indifferently to the truthe (as semed him) and without cause 
therein to speake, as enemy to the sayde byshop.’’—I’ox, Ist Eid. p. 864, 


Much that is interesting might be added on this point, from 
the evidence in this process; but perhaps what has been given 
from it, and from other sources, may lead us to believe that 
Bishop Gardiner did not indulge in vain boasting, when, in his 
letter to the- Protector Somerset, he referred with affectionate 
recollection to old times, and his old master, and boldly added, 
“NO MAN COULD DO ME HURT DURING HIS LIFE.” * 


I am, &c., 
S. R. MAITLAND. 


* Fox, p. 736. Ist Ed, 


Vou, XXXI.— April, 1847. 2k 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


(Continued from page 250.) 


-Thys is the Accompt of Willm. Halhed and of Symkyn Tapeser late 


wardeynnys of the Rentes and gooddys of the chirch of saynt 
Andrewes Hubberd besyde Estchepe of london made frome the 
yxiiij day of Aprel in the yere xxxviij of kyng Harry the Sext 
unto the [sic, the later date being omitted. The account, however, 
is carried through five years, as appears from the rent received. 
The next account will be found to commence on the 24th of April 
in the fifth year of Edward IV., five years after the commence- 
ment of this account, which embraces, therefore, the period from 


April 24th, 1460, to April 24th, 1465.) 


Resceytes, 


Furst the accompt by them Resceyuyd in the Boxx whan 
thay come in to thayre Offyce Wyth a barr of Syluyr 


The Rent. 


Item, Resceyuyd of Jhon Walker for the hows that he 
occupyed By iiij yere And of Thomas Hunton occupying 
the same howse for a hole yere the summa aa 


Summa, xvii xij* 


Knyllis Pittys and Bequestys. 


Item, Resceynyd of Jhon Wycam of the eae of Jhon 
Martyn . 

Item, Resceyuyd of Allson Jamys for the pytt and the 
knyll of Salmon Jamys 

Item, Resceyued of Isabell Bellamy of her bequest ‘ 

Item, Resceyuyd of Wastnest Wynys modyr a harnes of 
syluyr whych wayed y. ownces & quarter which was 
solde for . 

Item, Resceyuyd of Jhon Kyng for the "Ryngyng of the 
grete bell & for the wast of iij. torches ° ‘ae 


Summa, viij* ij* 


Quarteragys and Howslyng Syluyr. 


Item, Resceyuyd on v Estyr dayes for howselyng monye 


xix® i* 


xij 


xi* xi* 


vij* 


xl vil)" 


Item, Resceyuyd in the Chyrch for xx quartragys . viij xvj® iiij* 


Summa, iiij® iiij* 
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Discharge. 


Paymentes made by the sayde Wardeynnys within the Tyme of this 
Accompt. 


lor the Rent. 


Furst I payd to Saynt Maryspitill for quit Rent Goo- 
ing owt of Thomas Huntonis howse by v. yere The 


yere vilj* Summa, 
Item, payde for ‘the Obytt of July an Fayrehere By v. 

yere. Summa, xi* 
Item, payd to Syr Thon Patye sy ngy ng for the sayd 


Summa, x" xiij* ilij* 


Pay mentys towchyng the Chyrche of Saynt Andrews, — 


Furst, payde to the waxchaundler for wax for the Beme- 
ly ghte, and for the paschall and other lyghttys within 


the Tyme of thys Accompt Summa, iij* vij* x* 
Item, payde to the Talowghechaundler for oyle and Tebw 


Item, ile for waschyng of Surplys & Auter clothys, 
and A mendyng of ay uers Surplys and Aubes at diuers 
Tymes . xij" 
) Item, payd for scowryng of Candylstyckys & of the 
q botles of the Beme att dyuers tymes and ow ng of 
the lampes . v® ij* ob, 
Item, for Cartyng A way dung & Rubrusche at dy vers 
Tymes and amendyng of the Crosse in _—— aud 
Macynry . ilij* 
Item, for A mendyng of the church durr and for tymber 
worke A bowghte the piller & for thre tuckyng gyr- 


dyllys and settyng vp of the Canape . ° xij* 
Item, for Flaggys and Garlandys and for mendyng of 
dyuerse pewes for haspes Garnettys and nayle iiij® 
Item, for a baskett to put in the J i and for Frese and ! 
for iij Flasketts ij* vij* 
4 Item, for ij new Surplys and for an olde ‘Surplis ° . eo ae. 


Item, payd for Rynging of a knyll for Salmon James & 

to a Torche & for a kay to the chyrch yard durr and 

Summa, xi* vi* ob. 
Reparacyon of the Chyrch. 

Item, payd to petyr Glacyer for makyng Clene and oe 

mendyng of Glaswyndowys & for glas ‘ x* iiij** 
Item, payd for the orgaynnys & for the settyng in the 

chauncel. For nayle borde & ea & for the 

Tymbyr on the glaswyndowse . viij® 
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Item, payd for clapsyng and glewing of the bokys and for 


sconcys and a dysch of yrynn for the senser_. 


Item, payd for ij newe Formes & for settyng vp the 
Canape and for the hyre of ij prestys for to syng in 

Item, payd For payntyng of the George & the Crystouyr 
and for the mendyng of the best Chalys and for the 


mendyng of the keueryng of the Font : ‘ ix® iiij* 


Item, payd fora kay to the chyrchdurr and for ij padlocks 


and for amendyng ofa loke &a bolteofyryn . xvij* 


Item, payd for the mak yng of ij? passyon baners. Thies 
taryn. For the frenge. For the stauys. For the ij?” 


Crossys, And for the smale Stauys xxvi® viij® 
Item, for scovring of the Clothe at hye Awter ~~. > viij* 
Item, paiede to Wodehovs son for pleying at Orgonns iiij* 


Summa, viij" v* iij* 
Reparacyon on Walkers howse, 


Item, Payd to a Tyler and hys man For iij dayes and di. 


wurkyng vppon Walkers howse. Andfor v sackys lyme 
And for vy. 


Summa, vij® ij* 
Reparacyon of the foresayde howse whan Thomas Hunton toke it. 


In primis, payde to dyuers dawbers and laborers, For 
lombe & sonde & for thayre hyre. 
Item, payde to a Carpenter for hys labowre. and for tymber 
For a Sege stole. Fora dressyng borde & for odyr borde. 
Item, payde to lege Iremonger For nayle and bynges and 
hokys. And to a laborer for Castyng of a Gong. | 
Item, payd to a Mason and hys laborer for there. And for 
chanel stone. pauyng Stone And for the boredyr of a 
Chymney. 
Item, payd to a Tyler and hys man for there hyre and for 
Tyle. Tyle pynnys. And to Willm. Granger For lyme. 
Item, payd to a plommer for a Cesterne And for Cartyng 
A way dungg & Robrusch. 


item, paied for a durre & a Schelffe, j seler durr & makyng 


of wyndowes in the kechyn & the Covnter in the halle iij* xv* viij* 


Summa, xv* viij* 


Reparacyon of the Bellys And of the Clocke. 


Item, Payde fora bell whele And for Amendyng of dyuers 
bell whelys. For mendyng of the clappers And payd 


for v. new bawdryckys viij* 


Item, Payd for A Rope for the Grete payse ‘And for the 
mendyng of the same payse. For Amendyng of the 
Clocke at dyuers Tymes And amendyng of the lytell 


Summa, Xix* ix* 
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Reparacyon of the Coopys [Copes.] 
Item, Payde for the Amendyug of ij® coopys And for 
Bokeram. .thredyn lacys And for Seryd Clothe . ix* viij* 


Item, we paied for a Sawter booke : 1 ‘ d vit viij* 
Item, for amendyng of Coopis & vestimentts . . xvj* 
7 Summa, xvij" vii)" 
Allowawnce. 

Item, allowed to Walkers howse in paying of the Rent . xiiij* 
Item, to Syr harry For Erenest . i* 
Item, to Mayers child for dawnsyng with the hobye hors ij* 
Item, Allowed to ‘Thomas Hunton is howse in paying of 

Item, payd for makyng, wrytyng & Engrosyng vp of this 

Item, paied to Thomas the Childe for pleyinge at the 

Item, paiede for Amendyng of a .Cope of golde with re- 


Summa, xi® iij* 
Summa totalis paied in oure tyme amounteh xxxij'* xix* ob. 


So remaynyth cler of this Accoympte in to the box cler. xliij* vij* 


This is thaccompt of Thomas Vnderwode And Thomas Vnton War- 
deins of the Rentys and goodys of the Chirche of Seint Andrewe 
Huberd beside Estchepe of london made from the xxiiij day of 
Aprill the fift yere of the reigne of kyng Edward the fourth vnto 
the xxiiij day of Aprill the Sixt yere of the reigne of the said kyng 


which is by An hole yere. [From April 24th, 1465, to April 24th, 
1466.) 


Receytis. 
First, reeeyued in the boxe at their commyng in to their 
Summa pr. 


Receytis of Rent. 


Item, resceyued for the rent of the tenement wherein the 
said Thomas Vnton dwelleth that is to sey for An hole 
yere past At Midsomer the fift yere of the reigne of 
kyng Edward the fourth iij* vi* viij* and for three 
quarters of A yere past at Ester the sixt yere of the iO = 
reigne of the said kyng. Sumina totalis, 


Su nina pr. 
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Receytis of Quarterages and Paschall Siluer. 


Item, for Ester quarter quarterages anno . 
Item, for quarterage at Allhalowtyde .  . 
Item, for quarterage at Candelmasse the same yere 
Item, for paschall siluer at Ester annovie® =. 


Summa, xxxix* ij* 
Summa totalis Receyued ix" xix" v* 


Paymentis nade by the said Wardeins in the tyme of this their 
Accompt. 


First, payed to the morow masse preest for his Salarye for 


A quarter At Midsomer Anno v° XXxXiij® iii)" 
Item, for reparacion don on the Chirche as appereth by iij erie. 
Item, for Amendyng of the bokes ; ; . xiiij* 
Item, payed to the morow masse for half A 
past at Cristmasse Av vj* vii)” 
Item, payed to the — of Seint mary spitell for quyte bs 
Item, to a plommer for Amendying of A goter of lede x" 
Item, to the lavendre for wasshyng of clothes of the : 
Item, to a player at organes 
Item, to John Girdeler for Corpus Christi day ° ° viij* 
Item, payed to Anneys Vndrewode for wasshyng . xvj* 
Item, to Margarete Rede for wasshyng . «wt vj" 
Item, to Bernard for makyng of the lokks 
Item, payed to an obite of Gilyan Fairfele 
Item, for makyng of a Clok vilj* 
Item, for wasshyng ayeinst [against] Ester vit x" 
Item, for makyng of the Chirchy ng pewe 
Item, for Amendyng of A gutter. 
Item, for the wast of ij lb. & di. of the pascall weying 
Item, for A Tapie for the fonte viij” 
Item, for A lb. Candell for Judas viij* 
Item, for iij galons and A quarter of laump oyle iij* 
Item, for wasshyng of ij Auter clothes & ij tow els . : ij" 
Item, for ij busshell colys ob. 
Item, for brede ob. 
Item, for the engrossyng and writy ng of this Accompt . xvi" 


Summa totalis payed, ix": xvi* viij* 


And so remayneth cler in the box, ij* ix” 
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This is thaccompte of Thomas Wattys and Richard Crakenthorpe. 
wardeins of the rentes and godes of the chirche of Saynt Andrewe 
Huberd be syde Estchepe of london made from the xxiiij. daie of 
Apryll in the sixte yere of the reigne of kyng Edwarde fourte. 
vnto the xxiiij. daie of Apryll in the viij'* yere of the reigne of 
the saide kyng whiche is by ij hole yere, [From April 24th, 1466, 
to April 24th, 1468. ] 


Receytes. 
First, Receyvid in the Boxe at theyre comyng in to Offyce _ij* ix* 
| Summa pr. 
Receyvyd of Margarete Kene for occupying the benche 
vnder the chirche walle for ij yeres. . iij* 
Summa pr. 


Pittes. Knylles. and for waest of torches. 


First, Receivid for waest of Torches for a man that dyed 

within the Garlande summa ii* viij* 
Item, of John Hurtley for torches for ij dyuerse tymes_ . iiij* 
Item, of Willm. Graungier for a woman that died within 

Item, receyvid of Richard Jonnes for pytte. & knyll of 

Item, of Willm. Graungier for pyt & knyll of his wyfe. v5 
Item, receyvid for berying of a woman that dyde next the 


Item, of Willm. Cassen Taylor for berying of his child. x* 
Item, of Maister Peet for burying of his man . ° ° ij" 
Item, of Thomas Carter for burying of his childe_. 

Summa, xxij® iiij* 
Paskall Sylayr. 
Receyvid for ij yerys for the paskall . . 
Summa pr. 
Quarterages. 
First, receyvid at whitsontyde for Ester quarter for the a 


Item, at lammas for Myddyssomer quarter . summa viij* vi" ob. 
Item, at All halowen tyde for Mighelmas quarter summa viij* v* 
Item, At Candilmas for Cristymas quarter. viij* 


Summa for one yere, xxxij* i* ob. 


Item, Receivid for Estir quarter in the next yere foloyng —_viij* v* 
Item, for Myddyssomer quarter in the same yere. Summa ___ vii)” 
Item, for Mighelmas quarter next foloyng ix* 
Item, for Crystymas quarter next ensuyng . Summa vil" xi* 


Summa for this yere, xxxv* vij* 
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Item, Receyvid and gaderd of dyuerse persoones for to 

make nwe surples. . Summa = xuij* 
Item, Receyvid for hous rente for a hole yere for the 

hous where harry Silver dwellith in . . Samma iij vit viij* 
Memorandum. that the seide hous was voyde and vnoc- 

eupied the first hole yere that the saied chirche war- 

deyns occupied in their offyce. 

Summa, iiij" xv" 

Summa totalis of all chaerges and receytes cometh to ix xiiij* x* ob. 


Paiements and discharges for the saied ij yeres. 


First paied to Thomas ass for amendyng of a belle 
whele_ -. 


vii) 

Item, to Maister Jhon for a preest that servid in the 

chirche vppon palme Sondaie, in Thomas Vntonnes, and 

Vnderwodestyme . suinma vit 
Item, to Thomas Crowcher for a key to the vestre durr iij* 
Item, for flaggs and garlands for ij) yeres vppon corpus 

Item, to a pavior for amendyng of the pavement afore the 

Item, paide for iiij belle ropes summa iiij* 
Item, to the Rente gaderer of seynte Mar y PY tell for ij 

yeres rent xvi* 
Item, to Thomas Crowchier for a lok in the vestre ° viij* 


Item, paide for a nwe whele to one of the belles, sumina iij* iit)” 
Summa xxv" ob. 


Item, paide for a cowpe of laton that hangeth at the hye 
Autier, 


Item, to Jhon clerk for burying of Richard Jonnes wyfe ii* 
Item, paide for a shoffull, price ‘ ‘ iiij* 


Item, for ale gyffen to the ed ngers vppon the chirche 


Item, for j quarter of j waxe for the beme light 
Item, for amendyng of iii) Clapers to the belles, — summa ii* vie 


Item, toa mason for to kever the pittes of Ric. Jones wytfe 
and of Willm. Graungiers wyfe summa xij" 
Item, to John Ritchemonde & to John Clerke for makyng 


clene of all the candilstikkes and the Bolles in the rode 


lofte : summa ii" 


Item, for iii) Baw der y kkes to hang with the belle clapers iiij* 
Item, to a man that or vppon the organnes in 

Cristymas xij* 
Item, for ij obytes of Willm. “Fayerfeetd and Julyan his 

Item, for makyng of the waxe tor the Beme light . ‘ xxij° 
Item, for Tukkyng girdell for preestes price. iy’ 


Item, for lynnen clothe for nwe surples xiij® 
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Item, for makyng of iij surples, a rochet of nwe clothe, 
and for amendyng of old opi, and markyng of 
Autier clothes 

Item, for a boord for the pentys over the chirche dorre. 
and for makyng & settyng vppe of the same 

Item, to John clerke for amendyng of the bokes 

Item, for correkkyng and wrytyng of the Inventaries 

Item, for Ale to the clerkes vppon seynt Andrewys daie . 

Item, for wasshyng of Surples Aine clothes and other 
clothes be longynge to the chirche, for ij yeres 
wasshynge summa 

Item, for makyng of ij endentures for Thomas Clerke of 
white chapell paryssh 

Item, payde to the saide Thomas for fourtenyghts service 


Summa, iij'* xviij* iij* ob. 


Item, payde to Thomas Crowcher for prykettes of yerne 
[iron] and settyng vppon the chirche durr. Item, fora 


lok. a keye and a bolte to the vestre durr_. 
Item, for a coord to hang vppe the canape and for a 


Item, for ale to the clerks vppon the dedicacion. and chirche 
halydaie and for an organ player for the same ij daies 
Summa 
Item, spent for Ale to dyuerse of the paryssh when John 
Clarke delyuered vppe the chirche godes_. ; 
Item, to John Motte carpenter for makyng & stuffe of a 
defence a yeinst the chirches walle. 
Item, to a laborer to dyg ij holes to set in the postes ; 
Item, to a yong man that kepte the organnes in Cristymas 
Item, to the raker for makyng clene of the chirche yerd 
and cariage a waye of duste and dung for ij hole yeres 
sane for makynge clene & rede okeryng of Harry Sylvers 
Item, to a man that salte the clok’ . 
Item, to John Halle for ij tymes scowryng of a grene 
Item, for Coles and frankencense at Ester for i ijyers 
Item, for ‘T'alowe.candell to Thomas Wattes for ij yere 
7 for amendyng of a gotter of lede in Harry Silvers 
10us 
Item, to Crowcher for amendyng of Richemondes wyfes 
Item, for wyre to the paskall . ‘ ; , 
Item, for makyng of Judas candell 
Item, for makyug of the paskall and for waest of hit 
for i ij yeres 
Item, for money spent a a boute John clerk that is ‘dede, 


more then can be resceivid of his quarterage by the 
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Item, paide for v. galonnes and a pottell lampe oyle price v* vj* 
Item, paide to a joynor for amendyng of a belle whele . i)* 


Summa, xxx" ob. 


[ After this entry, which is at the bottom of the page, occurs a hiatus, 
the following leaf having been cut out of the book. The next entry 
is on the top of the page, and belongs to the account for the year 1468. 
One of the Churchwardens, Richard King, is named at the end of 
this account. } 


Quarterages. 
First, resceivid at Whitsontyde for Estir quarter. x* vob. 
Item, resceivid at lammas for myssomer quarter. ee 
Item, resceivid at halowen tyde for myghelmas quarter . viij* x" ob, 
Item, resceivid at candilmas for cristymas quarter ~ x* iij* ob. 


Summa of the quarterages, viij* ob. 
Summa totalis of all Resceites, viij" xiiij* 


Paiementes made by the saide Wardeyns for the saide yere. 
First, paide to an organ plaier vppon the daie of the 


translacion of Seynt Andrewe . vit 
Item, for Ale to the clarkes the same daie ij" 
Item, paide for Amendyng of the clokke 
Item, paide to Crowchier smyth for a lok to a dorr in the 

Item, to william goldsmyth for amendy ng of the mon- | 

strance. iij* 
Item, paide vppon corpus Christi daie for garlandes & flagges 
Item, for a small rope in the rode lofte . summa of all vij* 


Item, to John Clerke for burying of Robert Peet. ° ij” 
Item, to Crowchier smyth for the amendyng of a belle 

claper and for a keie to the store hous dorr ° x 
Item, paide to a carpenter and to a dawber for makyng of 

a thing in the north side of the chirche for droppyng of 


Summa, viij* 

Item, paide for a carte lode of sande’. vi" 
Item, for laying of a stone vppon Robert Peet : ‘ vj" 
Item, for a purse for the boxe i* ob. 
Item, paide to the Rente gaderer of seynt mary spy tell. a 
Item, for lampe oyll to Robert Nonde for the hole yere . iiij* 
Item, for j quarter of | C. waxe for the beme light . ‘ xv" Ix x 
Item, paide to a warkman that rede okyrd [red ochred] 

Item, paide for cole for the same wark . iij* 
Item, for xvlb rede lede [red lead] price xx" 
Item, for coles to make fyr. 
Item, for Seowryng of the candel stykkes grete and smale viiy* ob. 
Item, for a Rope to the almes belle 


Item, for wasshyng of all the chirche clothes for the yere ii* x* 
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Item, for rede okir : 
Item, for nayles and hokes, and oy le, for skowryng of the 
bolles in the rode lofte, and to a woman for skowryng 


Item, paide for makyng of a qwysshen yrs ; : 

Item, for makyng of the waxe in the rode lofte ‘ , 

Item, to Crowchier smyth for the srt of the claper 
for the grete belle. ‘ 


Item, to William Graungier for ij sakkes me, for the 
chirche 
Item, for wrytyng of the endentures bet wix vs & Rafe 
Item, to Margarete kene for i ij haly water sty kkes . 
Item, paide to Sir Richard for his halfe yere wages . 
Item, paide for makyng of ij) endentures be twix Okley 
and vs and for brede and ale. 
Summa, v" vi* 
Item, paide for pynnes and hokes 
Item, to Rafe the clerkes wyfe for amendyng of a vesty- 
ment and a surples . 
Item, to Crowchier smyth for amendyng of a chest & 
Item, alowed to harry Sylvir when he paide us rente 
Item, paide for the Obyt of Julyan faierhed . ° 
Item, for overseying of the evidences of Julyan faierhed 
Item, paide to the Chambirleyn and to the maiers clerke 
with other expences. And for enrollyng of the testa- 
meut of the said Julyan. 
Item, paide for nailes am in the hous wher Okley ‘dwel- 
Item, for C, and di. ij penny nayells 
Item, for di, C, iiij. penny nayells . 
Item, for a paire garnetts for the shoppe dorr in the same 


Item, for iij penny nay ells and i ij penny nayells , ° 
Item, for a garnet to the halle wyndowe ‘ ° 


Item, to a laborer for iij daies labour in the same hous. 

Item, for a paire garnetts vppon the — over the seller 

Item, for a lode of breke to the same hous ° ‘ ‘ 

Item, to Crowchier smyth for ij dogges yerne weying xl. 
Ib. quarter 

Item, to the saide crowchier for a lok to the shoppe ‘dorr 


Item, for a keye to the Countyng hous . 

Item, for a keye for the hattche at the steyres end . : 

Item, for amendy ng of a lok and a keye fora chambre 


Item, to a carpenter for j j C. & di.and x. fete elmen boord 
for the parclose of the schoppe. And for all other 
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Item, paide to the Raker for cariage of erthe oute of the 


Summa, iij* xviij* iij* 
£ Item, paide to plommer for amendyng of a gotter and for 
Item, to a mason for warkmanship in the same hous. 
i Item, to a plommer for amendyng of a gotter a nother 
ies Item, to William Graungier for lyme spent in the same : 
th Item, for makyng clene of the Chirche yerd ayeinst palme 
| Item, for scowryng of the laton wark to a founder > xiiij* 
phe Item, to harry Nevyll man for playing vppon the organnes xiiij* 
Bie Itein, for talogh candell spent in the chirche for the hole 
$i Item, to Thomas Wattes for i bushell & di coles for gode 
Be fridaie & ester even speute in the Chirche . iij* 
ie Item, paide for makyug of the paskall & for waest of waxe xx 
he Item, for engrosyng and wrytyng of this accompte ° xii* 
Summa, xiij* v* 
Summa totalis of all the paiementes, x" vi* 
: And so the somme of the said paiementes draweth more 
then the somme of the Resceites by Xxxi" viij® 
- Whiche is owying at this accompte vnto Richard kyng, 
ying P yng 
a. one of the saide wardeyns. 
ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
tat | THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND, 
Pe FROM A MANUSCRIPT FORMERLY BELONGING TO ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
(Continued from p. 267.) 
Adaptacio seruici; dominice prime in aduentu et in aliis dominicis 
cum suis exceptiontbus, 
servici) huius dominice locum habet omni die dominica sim- 
34 plici per annum, excepto quod in aduentu, et a Ixx* usque ad 
jee pascha utuntur diaconus et subdiaconus casulis.* In aliis uero tem- 
a. poribus dalmaticis et tunicis, Preterea in predictis temporibus in- 


; choatur missa sine gloria in excelsis, et terminatur sine Ite missa est. 


4) 


* A hand of the fifteenth century has written in the margin here, “ Quare hoc.” 
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In aliis uero cum gloria in excelsis inchoatur, et cum Le missa est 
terminatur. Preterea nulla die dominica per annum dicitur prosa ad 
missam nisi in aduentu domini quando de dominica agitur, et die do- 
minica qua cantatur Dum medium silentium ratione uenerationis teme 
poris natalis domini. Preterea qualibet die dominica per annum diei- 
tur alleluia ad missam nisi a 1xx* usque ad pascha. ‘Tune enim trae> 
tus cantatur sine alle/wia, ct sine prosa a iii°' de superiore grada in 
cappis sericis ad gradum chori ita quod omnes illi quatuor simul primum 
uersum incipiant que [sic] duo ex parte chori principalis consequantur, 
aliis duobus interim in extrema parte prime forme sedentibus, et ita 
alternis uicibus singuli uersus ab illis quatuor dicuntur, totus tractus 
dicatur choro interim sedente, ita quod omnes simul tractum ipsum 
terminent. In prima tamen dominica xl‘ et in dominica palmarum, 
tractus in choro alternis uicibus cantatur hine inde modo predicto. . 
Feria ijt aduentu modus exequendi offictum misse. 
eria ij* in aduentu idem modus seruitii seruatur que in precedente 
HK -dominica, quibusdam exceptis, scil. quod in hac feria intrat sa- 
cerdos cum suis ministris ad officium exequendum, in initio officij 
ipsius misse. Preterea epistola ad gradum chori legitur. Gr. ab uno 
solo puero in superpellicio ad gradum chori cantatur; Alleluia ad alio 
puero tali loco et habitu. Euangelium non pulpito sed in presbiterio 
super pulpitum ad hoc paratum, uersus aquilonem conuerso diacono, 
quod unus ceroferariorum post lectam epistolam, in loco debito dis- 
nat et ornat. Dum legitur euangelium subdiaconus textum teneat 
in faciem ipsius legentis, ceroferarijs diacono assistentibus, uno a dex- 
tris, reliquo a sinistris. Preterea post lectum euangelium, sacerdos 
textum ministerio diaconi deosculetur, sed tune non thurificetur, nec 
chorus incensetur. Nunquam enim chorus incensatur post euangelium 
ad missam, nisi quando credo in unum deum dicitur, sed tune semper, 
Preterea pax a diacono choro apportatur per duos extremos de ij* forma. 
Cetera ut prius, Preterea hac feria ante terciam, dicitur missa in ca- 
pitulo pro fidelibus cum diacono et subdiacono albis tantum indutis, 
quod semper obseruatur in omni missa pro defunctis, nisi quando pro 
episcopis ipsius ecclesie defunctis celebratur, et in crastino omninm 
sanctorum, ‘Tunc enim dalmaticis et tunicis utuntur. 


Adaptatio misse huius ferie in aliis feriis per annum, 

imilis quoque modus seruicij seruatur omnibus feriis per annum, 
S excepto quod a lxx* usque ad pascha non dicitur a/lelwia ad 
missam, sed per totam xlmam, ij* et iiij* et vj* feria semper usque ad 
pascha dicitur tractus in choro modo predeterminato. Preterea omni 
feria per annum nisi in aduentu et Ixx* utuntur diaconus [sic] dalma- 
ticis et tunicis,* nisi in vigiliis et iiij°' temporibus, tune enim sént in 
albis. Preterea in vig. nat. domini acolitus dum oratio ante epistolam 


* In the margin there is this note in a hand of the fifteenth century: “ quibus 
temporibus uti debeat tunicis et quibus dalmaticis.” In the preceding chapter there 
occur also, in the same hand, similar summaries of the directions given in three dif- 


ferent places, but the margin has been so cut down by the binder that the notes are 
but partially legible. 
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dicitur, ad gradum chori ueniat, et ibi lectionem ante epistolam legat. 
Quo lecta, epistola ibidem sine interuallo legatur. Preterea in omni 
ilij®* temporum iiij* feria, acolitus simili modo lectionem legat ante 
epistolam ; sed dominus uobiscum precedat orationem, et cum cantus 
interuallo epistola sequatur. Simili modo in sabbatis iiij°' temporum 
primam lectionem legat acolitus, deinde sequentes in ij* forma discur- 
rant pro dispositione magistri scolarum, et in superpelliciis, ita ut in 
ultima a sacerdote legatur. Cantus uero per singulas lectiones singuli 
pueri pro dispositione cantoris in superpelliciis cantent. Post ultimam 
tantum lectionem cantent duo de ij* forma in superpelliciis ad gradum 
chori; sicut et pueri. ‘Tractus uero post epistolam duo de ij* forma 
in cappis nigris ad gradum similiter cantent. Preterea* per totam 
xi™*™ post nonam cantatur missa in capitulo pro defunctis, nisi fiat 
anniuersarium uel trigintale. 


De modo exequendi offictum in die nat. domini. 


n die nat. domini post te deum laudamus excellentior sacerdos pri- 
I mam missam cantet cuius ministerium expletur sicut in dominica 
excepto quod diaconus et subdiaconus et acolitus utuntur dalmatica et 
tunica et pallio. Freterea cum gloria in excelsis missa dicitur: lectio 
ante epistolam in pulpito ab aliquibus duobus pro dispositione canta- 
toris [sic] in cappis sericis cantetur, et sine intervallo epistola legatur. 

iraduale in pulpito in cappis sericis a tribus de ij* forma; alleluia a 
tribus excellentioribus in capis sericis ibidem dicatur, Preterea si 
episcopus exequitur officium, omnes ministri in chorum ad prosam can- 
tandam ueniant preter principalem diaconum et principalem subdia- 
conum, et ibi moram faciant. Diaconi et subdiaconi in medio chori 
sint cum rectoribus chori donee principalis diaconus a pulpito post 
lectum euangelium redeat. Preterea in processione ad euangelium 
legendum, crux precedit que a dextris erit legendi euangelium, facie 
crucifixi ad legentem conuersa; lecto euangelio principalem diaconum 
committentur [stc]+ ceteri diaconi a chcro usque ad altare procession- 
aliter, ita quod bini procedant diaconi, deinde precedat principalis sub- 
diaconus in ultimo ordine subdiaconorum, uno subdiacono incedente 
ei a dextris, alio a sinistris. Postea sequantur diaconi ordine simili 
dispositi. Et hoc ipso modo [et] ordine ad introitum misse dominum 
episcopum precedant. Preterea ad incensandum ad post credo in unum, 
duo ueniunt turribula. duo subdiaconi cum duobus textis, 

Si autem episcopus non celebrauerit unum textorum acolitusex parte 
cantoris deferat; primo autem est incensandus cantor deinde princi- 
pales rectores chori ex utraque parte sui, Deinde rectores secundarij, 
Postea chori solito more eodem ordine sequatur [sic] osculando textum. 
In pace danda primo deosculetur diaconus principalem subdiaconum a 
quo ceteri diaconi pacem sumant. Deinde duos secundarios rectores qui 
primo pacem deferant cantori, et eius duobus collateralibus rectoribus 
principalibus. Postea ipsis principalibus pacem ipsam ex parte de- 

* Here, in the same handwriting as before, is the following note—“ Nota: quod 
missa pro defunctis cantari debeat omni die in xl* 
+t Read comitentur. 
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cani et cantoris deferentibus, secundariis uero ex parte cancellarij et 
thesaurarij. 


Modus exequendi offictum secunde misse eodem die. 


ecundam missam celebrabit sacerdos quem episcopus ad hoc ele- 
gerit, eodem modo ut in prima dominica in aduentu, excepto 
quod quidam de ij* forma legent lectionem ante epistolam in super- 
pellicio quam continuo sequatur epistola. Preterea diaconus ab epis- 
copo benedictionem accipiet ad pronunciandum euangelium, et post 
lectum euangelium per episcopum transeundo prius eum incensabit et 
postea subdiaconus textum ei apertum deosculandum porriget, Pacem 
quoque statim post deosculatum subdiaconum ipsi episcopo diaconus 
porriget. Cetera omnia ut prius. 


De officio tertie misse eodem die. 


reterea missam celebrabit episcopus uel excellentior alius sacerdos 
absente [episcopo] simili modo ut primam, preter processionem 
in qua omnes diaconi ad missam ministraturi processionaliter incedant, 


De aptatione Seruicii hujus diet in omnibus aliis festis cum regimine 
 chort. 
imilis modus seruicij obseruatur in omnibus dupplicibus festis non 
S continuis et in continuis etiam, excepto quod ibi non semper ex- 
cellentior sacerdos exequatur officium, sed secundusgradus dignitatum, 
Preterea fiet descensus ut in natali et in pascha et pentecoste, Similis 
quoque modus seruatur in omni festo et in omnibus octanis et feriis 
infra oct. cum regimine chori, excepto quod in predictis feriis cantatur 
alleluia in pulpito a rectoribus chori, habitu non mutato. Preterea si 
aliquod festum ix. lectionum in xi" fiat aliqua feria ante tertiam missa 
de festo dicatur, in dalmaticis et tunicis. Post nonam uero missa de 
ieiunio utraque ad principale altare. 


De modo exequendi offictum misse in festo it)” lectionum, 


imilis modus obseruatur in festis trium lectionum qui in feriis ; ex 
S ceptis prostrationibus, et exceptis festis in quibus inuitatoriam a 
duobus cantatur. In talibus enim festis Gr. a duobus pueris in super- 
pellicijs ad gradum chori cantatur ; alleluia uero a duobus de ij* forma 
eodem loco et habitu. Qui modus seruicij seruatur in commemo- 
rationibus beate marie per annum, In festo tamen trium lectionum 
quo alleluia laudaie pueri dicitur, cantatur idem alleluia a duobus 
pueris in superpelliciis ad gradum chori. 


Quando cooperiende sunt ymagines. 


ecunda feria prime ebdomade xl* ad mat. omnes cruces et ymae 
gines et reliquie et vas eciam continens eucaristiam sint cooperta 
usque ad mat. in die pasce, a sabbato etiam precendente usque ad 
iiij*™ feriam ante pascha velum quoddam dependeat in presbitario 
[sic] inter chorum et altare quod per totam xl*™ in feriis quando de 
feriali agitur debet esse dimissum, nisi dum euangelium legitur, tune 
enim extollitur interim et eleuatum dependeat quousque sacerdote 
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dicatur fratres orate. Et si in crastino sequatur festum ix. lect. de 
cetero eo die non dimittitur, nec etiam ante proximas feriales mat. Si 
tamen fiat in ipso [sic] missa de ieiunio dimittetur uelum usque ad 
inceptionem euangelii, et non ulterius. 


varta autem feria ante pasca dum passio domini legitur ad pro- 
lationem ipsius clansule ue/um templi scissum est, predictum 
uelum in aere a presbyterij [sic] decidat. Hac eciam die ad vesperas 
usque ad missam in crastino campane pulsantur, sicut in dominicis 
diebus. Chorus uero non regitur. Luminaria sicut in dominica pal- 
marum accendantur; a. in ij* forma cantetur ab uno solo puero. 
Nulle preces ad vesperas, nulla memoria ad vesperas, collecta habitu 
non mutato ad gradum dicatur; nec vespere de sancta maria in con- | 
ventu dicantur, nec ab hinc usque in crastinum post oct. pasche, 
Completorium solito more absque prostratione et sine psalmo peniten- 
tiali sollempniter dicatur, cum versibus; a. post nunc dimittis in ij* 
forma cantandis. 


De accensione candelarum in cena domini ad mat. 


n cena domini ante mat. xx‘! quatuor candele accendantur. 
I Qvarum singule ad inceptionem cuiusque a. et respons, extingu- 
antur, Similiter fiat in vi* feria et sabbato a, super psalinos in su- 
periori gradu de [sic] discurrant per ordinem facta inceptione ab 
aliquo de excellentioribus ex parte chori. Et hic ordo persequendus 
est, per duas sequentes dies: Gloria patri omnino intermittitur. Prima 
a. in laudibus a primo de ij* forma ex parte chori incipiatur. Secunda 
& suo pari ex opposito. Deinde ceteri per ordinem in eadem forma 
discurrant. Qui ordo per sequentes noctes continuatur. Nullum capi- 
tulum ad has matutinas dicitur, nee ymnus. Dum ultimus psalmus 
in laud. dicitur lumen ubi uvideri nequeat abscondatur. Finita v* 
antiphona in laudibus, omnia luminaria per ecclesiam extinguantur ; 
a. super Benedictus ab excellentiore incipiatur. 


De modo officiendi crisma eodem die. 


adem die ad introitum misse procedat episcopus cum processione 
KB festiua ordinata ad altare, ut in aliis dupplicibus festis, As- 
sistant etiam ei due [sic] de excellentioribus personis ecclesie in cappis 
sericis ad deducendum eum ad altare qui intersint confessioni, unus a 
dextris reliquus a sinistris, locis tamen reseruatis principali diacono et 
subdiacono, qui facta ablutione abscedant. Deinde peragatur seruitium 
solito more, usque Te igitur ; ordinentur ministri in ecclesia tres amiti- 
bus* tria deferentes uexilla, et alii tres ministri diaconi simili habitu 
tribus syndonibus humeros precincti ad deferendum tres ampullas oleo 
mundissimo plenas, vnam de oleo infirmorum, aliam de oleo sancto. 
Tertiam ad secrandum [sic] crisma. Vnaqueque autem ampullaram 
discretionis titulum super se habeat scriptum, prima oleum infirmorum, 
secunda oleum sanctum, tertia crisma, Vnus etiam sit in albis ad 
deferendum tabernaculum sericum, ‘Tres quoque archidiaconi in 


* Amitibus, i. e. in amices, perhaps we ought to read in amitibus. 
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cappis sericis, scil. Archidiaconus Berkesirie, et duo vicennius Wilte- 
sirie. ‘Tercius archidiaconus Dorset. Singulis singulas ampullas im- 
plentibus oleo a se ad hoc comparato ; percantatoque ¢e igitur, usque 
sed uenie largitor admitte antequam dicatur per quem hee omnia 
d,s. 6, c.* Archidiaconus Berkesirie accedat per medium chori ad 
altare quem precedat minister deferens oleum infirmorum, precedente 
et alio ministro cum uexillo. Deinde episcopo super ampullam ipsam 
ter crucis [signum ] faciat ac ter sufflet in ea, ministro oleum deferente 
et subministrante. Deinde faciat episcopus exorcismum audientibus 
tantum ministris qui secus altare stant, sine dominus uobiscum et sine 
oremus. Hijs peractis archidiaconus cum suis ministris eodem modo 
quo accessit abscedat. Deinde peragatur missa usque quo perueniatur 
ad benedictionem super populum. ‘Tune accedat archidiaconus 
Wiltesir eo modo et ordine quo alius archidiaconus accessit cum am-° 
pulla continente oleum sanctum, super quam tibit signum crucis faciat 
episcopus, et ter sufflet in ea, et sic olei exorcismum ad baptizandum 
modo predicto perficiat. Postea orationem dicat episcopus super 
oleum cum dominus uobiscum, et cum oremus. Post hee reuertente 
episcopo ad sedem suam, preparentur ministri per sex ordines ad de- 
portandum crisma. In primo ordine procedant uexilla, In secundo 
duo ceroferarij albis induti. In tertio duo thuribulo [sic] in simili ha- 
bitu. In quarto duo subdiaconi a latere episcopi ueruentes [sic], habitu 
non mutato, deferant duos codices euangelii. In quinto Diaconus 
cum oleo ampullam deferat ad crisma consecrandum, super quam do- 
portetur tabernaculum. Eundem etiam precedant tres pueri in super- 
pelliciis cantantes ympnum, O redemptor,t et alios versus qui secuntur 
choro semper repetente primum versum. In vi'® ordine due cruces 
deportentur a duobus acolitis ad altare ministrantibus, habitu non mu- 
tato, sed tabernaculo una a dextris deferentis ampullam, alia a sinistris 
subsequentes. Deinde archidiaconi, archidiacono dorset in medio 
constituto, et ita processionabiliter ad altare accedant. Ymno dicto 
reuertatur episcopus ad altare et porrigatur ei ampulla cum oleo que 
habet crismatis inscriptionem. Deinde misceatur ei balsamum ab epis- 
copo super quam episcopus ter crucis signum faciens, et ter sufflans in 
ea, conuersus ad orientem in dextro cornu altaris ita benedicat crisma 
dicens alta uoce, Veni creator spiritus cum genuflexione, et ita totus 
ymnus cantetur, ut primus versus a clericis secus altare stantibus can- 
tetur. Secundus a toto choro, et ita alternatim, ymnus cantetur, Qvo 
dicto sequatur benedictio s. hec commizxtio liquorum etc. Deinde oratio 


F ~ Domine semper bona creas, The beginning of the Prayer of Consecration 
in the Mass. 
t For Tibi, read ter, The transcriber mistook a contraction in the MS, he was 
copying, and read t' as if it was t'; 
} This Hymn begins thus :— 
O Redemptor sume carnem 
Temet continentium 
Audi Judex mortuorum 
Una spes mortalium 
Audi voces preferentum 
Domini pacis premium. 
Processionale ad usum Sarum, p. lvi, Lond. 1555. 


Vou, XXXI,—April, 1847. 
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cum dominus uobiscum et cetere orationes sequentes, Qvibus dictis 
episcopus dicat alta uoce per omnia secula seculorum. Dominus uobis- 
cum, Sursum corda. Gratias agamus; cum sequente prefatione. 
Post predictas prefationes minister ampullam crismatis deferens eam 
sindone qua precinctus est cooperiat, eamque in dextra parte altaris 
quousque agnus dei cantetur cum reuerentia teneat. Postea episcopus 
dicat alta uoce per omnia secula seculorum. Deinde diaconus qui legit 
euangelium humiliate uos ad benedictionem. Deinde sequatur benedictio 
super populum, Post benedictionem dicat episcopus, Ht pax eius. 
Tune cantor incipiat aynus dei, et deferatur uas crismatis a predicto 
ministro 2piscopo deosculandum, postea etiam loco pacis in chorum 
deferatur eo ordine quo chorus solet thurificari, sicque cantor inchoet 
com. Kt ita seruicium debito more compleatur. 


De modo exequendi in uigiliis officitum mortuorum. 


TX uigiliis mortuorum trium lect. extra tempus paschale, a. super 
I psalmos ad p/acebo in superiore gradu inchoetur ; a. super magni- 
ficat versiculis a, m, similiter psalmi quoque post m. et post Benedictus 
in eodem gradu inchoetur [sic], orationes dicantur a sacerdote habitu non 
mutato nec loco, sed ad altare conuerso uel prostrato. Ad dirige uero 
tam a. super psalmos quam ad laudes quam ad Benedictus in superiore 
gradu inchoetur; versiculi similiter; lectiones uero in secunda forme 
legantur, et Responsoria similiter ab hisdem lectoribus cantentur ha- 
bitu non loco mutato. In prostratione autem tenentur esse clerici dum 
oratio dominicalis dicitur ante lectiones; post Benedictus quoque 
eodem modo quo post m. ad placebo. Sciendum etiam quod nunquam 
in uigiliis mortuorum fiunt processiones in paschali tempore nec in 
aliquo festo iii. lect. uel ix. lect. nec in commemoratione beate marie 
virg. nec in off. sanctorum nec in feria. In vigiliis uero ix. lect. sim- 
plicibus prima a, super psalmos ad p/acebo in superiori gradu inchoetur. 
Cetere omnes antiphone in prima forma discurrant, excepta a, super 
m. et prima a, super psalmos ad dirige et prima a. ad |. et a, super 
Benedictus, que in superiori gradu discurrant. Tres prime lect. in 
prima forma legantur habitu nec loco mutato. Omnia quoque Re- 
_ Sponsoria ab eisdem lectoribus cantentur. Tres medie lectiones in 
forma cum suis Responsoriis eodem modo dicantur, Tres ultime 
ectiones in superiore gradu eodem modo cum suis versibus dicantur, 
ita tamen quod secundus versus ultimi Responsorij in eodem gradu ab 
opposito dicatur, Tertius similiter ex parte chori in eodem gradu 
dicatur. Cetere ut supradictum est sunt exequenda. Iste modus 
seruicii mortuorum locum habet in omni anniuersario et trigintalis, 
post primam diem trigintalis. In anniuersariis tamen simplicium 
canonicorum, ultimum Responsorium a duobus de superiori gradu 
dicatur ad gradum cum suis versibus tribus, habitu non mutato. In 
primo quoque trigintali simplicis canonici eodem modo ultimum Resp. 
dicatur ; sed tamen post ultimum Resp, ab ipsis cantoribus ad gradum 
repetatur et a choro percantetur. Preterea sexta lectio in superiori 
gradu cum suo Resp® dicitur. In anniuersariis uero archidiaconi uel 
subdiaconi aut succentoris modus seruicii fiat sicut in prima die trigen- 
talis simplicis canonici, In anniuersariis Cantoris, Cancellarij, ‘The- 
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saurarij, a. que in simplicibus vigiliis solent esse in prima fornia, in ij* 
forma discurrant. Cetera uero in prima die trigintalis canonicorum. 
In anniuersariis decani simile seruicium quod de ceteris personis, ex- 
cepto quod tercium Resp, cum precedente lect. in ij* forma, et quinta 
lect. cum suo Resp® in superiori gradu dicatur. De personis uero ec. 
clesie in episcopis [sie] promotis in aliis ecclesiis fiat seruicium mortu- 
orum anniuersariis iuxta dignitatis sue exigentiam quam ante pro- 
motionem in ecclesia saresbiriensi habuerunt. De aliis uero episcopis 


exequatur. 
In anniuersariis episcoporum Sarum ecclesie. 


n anniuersariis episcoporum Sarum ecclesie totum seruicium dis- 
I currit sicut in dupplici festo Sancti Johannis baptiste, habitu 
tamen non mutato in legendo uel cantando. ‘T'abula etiam de lec- 
tionibus legendis et Resp''s cantandis disponitur sicut in predicto dup- 
plici festo, excepto quod hic nullum Resp, a tribus cantatur nisi ix. 
Executor autem officii in orationibus dicendis locum non mutat. 
Quando uero fit seruicium pro corpore presente pro non canonico, 
omnes a. preter quinque principales in ij* forma discurrunt. Due 
prime lectiones cum suis Resp''’ in prima forma, ‘Tertia et iiij* in 
ij". Qvinta et deinceps in superiore gradu. Singula uero Resp* a 
duobus ad capud [sic] corporis ad orientem conuersis cantantur. Ul- 
timum uero a tribus. Idemque cum repeticione cantetur. Ita quod 
ab ipsis cantoribus inchoetur. Singuli versiculi a duobus pueris ibidem 
dicantur, Cetera ut in aliis uigiliis predictis. Si fuit corpus canonici 
cuiuscunque eodem modo fit seruicium sicut in anniuersariis episco- 
porum ecclesie. 


Here ends the Consuetudinary of St. Osmund. In another paper 
or two I hope to complete the account I have already begun, of the 
curious Manuscript from which it has been transcribed. 


Trinity College, Dublin. James H. Topp. 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from page 277.) 


836. Item. For a garden lying at Fairhok now in the hands of 
Thontas Cosyn by the year iii.d. 


[Thomas Cosyn appeared and admitted that he was bound to 
pay the annual sum of iii.d. for the land called Fayrhoke; and 


* For Suorum, read Sarum. 
2Fr2 


omnino extraneis, et pro regibus pro quibus fit seruicium, eo modo fiat 7 oo } 
= in anniuersariis canonicorum simplicium. Sciendum tamen quod | 
e illis solum modo fit seruicium in anniuersariis qui scribuntur in re | 
martilogio. Sciendum autem quod in principalium 
personarum excellentior sacerdos exequatur officium, episcopus uero 
in anniuersariis episcoporum suorum* predecessorum suorum officium oe 
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immediately offered the Churchwardens iiid. for the year last 
past. The Commissary enjoined him to pay thenceforward 
regularly on pain of excommunication. } 


837. Item. The executors of William Best withdraweth iiiid. 
for a parcel of land in Bredfield by the year iid. 


The Churchwardens appeared and stated that the executors 
had settled with them in the presence of the parishioners. ] 


838. Jtem. That Robert Cowell withdraweth for half an acre vi.d. 


[Robert Colwel appeared and said that he was not bound to 
pay the said rent of vid. per acre to the church of Goodwinston ; 
ut that if his liability could be proved, he would pay. The 
Churchwardens said that the predecessors of Sir Robert Colwell 
had well and truly paid the rent annually, The Commissary en- 
joined him either to pay the Churchwardens before Easter, or else 
to appear on the Thursday following the Sunday in albis to shew 
cause why he should not be compelled todo so, On which day the 
Churchwardens appeared andstated that he had settled with them. | 


EccLesiA DE LEUELAND. 
839. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
[OF course no acta.) 


ECCLESIA DE BOKTON UNDER BLEAN vel BocTton BLEAN. 


840. Compertum est. That the wife of William Norton of Fever- 
sham withdraweth from the parish church of Bokton iii./. 
xiii.s. iiii.d. due out of v. yards of land in Grovelond of 
the bequest of one Robert Walter and payable by Simond 
Warmecourt [or Warnicourt] late husband to the said 


Norton’s wife called Helene the which Simond did con- 
; stitute the same Heleyn his executrix. 


William Norton appeared in the name of his wife, the widow 
and executrix of Simon Warnecourte, and prayed a copy of the 
article. The Commissary assigned him one, and admonished 
him to appear on the Thursday next after the Sunday in albis 
and answer it. On which day he appeared and said he was not 
bound to pe the lxxiii.s. iiiid., and gave his answer in writing. 
Afterwards, the Churchwardens took upon them to prove Symon 
Warnecourtes promise to pay the said sum on the Thursday next 
after the Sunday in albis. On which day they appeared, and 
produced John Tenaker senior, Thomas Hamond, James Tenaker 
and John Elston, whom in the presence of the said William Nor- 
ton the Commissary admitted and caused to be sworn and ex- 
amined, Whose sayings and depositions having been seen and 
understood, the Commissary enjoined the said William Norton to 
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appear on Wednesday the 14th of July to hear his decision and 


841. 


decree. On which day the said William Norton appeared, and 
the Commissary enjoined him either to pay the money or to a 
pear before the Lord Archbishop to shew cause why he should 
not be compelled to do so.} 


Item. John Cok Farmer of Pratts Place in Feversham 
witholdeth ix.d. yearly from the said church growing out 
of Northfeld belonging to the said place. 


[John Cokke appeared and admitted that the church did re- 
ceive ix.d. a year on account of lands called Northefeld for Peter- 
pence. The Commissary enjoined him to pay the ix.d. before St. 


_ John the Baptists day under pain of excommunication. ] 


842. 


8453, 


844. 


845. 


Item. That the Abbott and covent of Feversham proprie- 
taries of Bokton Blean witholdeth from the Vicar of the 
said Bokton all the tithes of Cliffmershe due to the vicar 
of the said vicarage of Bokton. 


_ [Master John Richardson appeared as proctor of the Abbot 
and Convent of St. Saviour in 'eversham, and prayed a copy of 
the article, and undertook to exhibit an answer in writing on the 
Wednesday next after the Sunday in albis. On which day he 
appeared, and in the presence of the said vicar of Bokton he gave 
in a negative answer in writing, and immediately undertook to 
produce and exhibit a composition by virtue of which the vicar 
ought not to have any tithes of Clyfmersh. The Commissary 
enjoined him to exhibit this composition on the Thursday next 
alter Corpus Christi day. On which day, the said prior having 
died, the Commissary adjourned the matter to the xxvith of No- 
vember; and on that day the Abbot appeared personally, and 
having exhibited the composition, was dismissed. ] 


EcCLESIA DE OWER vel OoRE. 


Compertum est. That Thomas Pirfote and Richard Aleyn 
executors of Henry Baker witholdeth of the said Henry’s 
bequest Xxxiils. 1d. 


Item. Of the said Henry’s bequest they withdraw from the 
church vi.s. viii.d. 


{The Churchwardens appeared and stated that the executors 
resided out of the Diocese ; whereupon the Commissary remitted 
the matter to the Lord Archbishop. ] 


Item. That John Hornysley oweth for a bequest of Johane 


Hornysley widow iii./. 


[John Horneseley appeared and confessed the debt, and the 
Commissary enjoined him to pay it before the feast of the As- 
stitiiption under pain of excommunication. ] 
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846. Item. That John Seale of Ore oweth to the church afore- 
said by the gift of Johane Hornysley vi.s. viii.d. 


[He appeared and confessing the debt declared himself to be 
ready to pay it. The Commissary enjoined him to do so before 
St. John the Baptists day, under pain of excommunication. | 


Ecclesia DE PRESTON. 


847. Compertum est. That the cieling of the chancel of Preston 
is not repaired in the default of the Abbot of Feversham 
and the lede in the fault of the parson. | 


Sgn Abbot appeared by Master John Richardson his proctor ; 
and the Commissary enjoined him to do all necessary repairs to 
the chancel before the feast of the Assumption under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


848. Item. It is not hilled as it should be. 


[ He was also enjoined to repair the roof of the chancel before 
the said time, under the same penalty. ] 


849. Item. The churchyard is not kept from vile beasts. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair the fence, and keep the churchyard free from such 
animals before St. John the Baptists day under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


850. Item. That the church will fall down except they have help 
for there be but iii, owners in that parish and of little sub- 
stance. 


ea said Churchwardens stated that the Archbishop's official 

had directed them to make a cess on the landholders in the parish 
for the repair of the church, and to repair it sufficiently before 

- Michaelmas. The Commissary enjoined them to obey those 
injunctions under pain of excommunication. ] 


851. Item. The church windows are not repaired. 


{ He also enjoined them to repair the church windows before 
the feast of the Assumption under the same penalty. ] 


852. Item. That William Dooke cometh to William Fornokyn’s 
house against his will and hath had his chamber, bed, and 
washing these v. years, and paid him nothing therefore nor 
will not. 


[ William Dooke appeared and stated that he had paid William 
Fornokyn for his room ; but denied that he had been guilty of 
adultery with his wife. The Commissary enjoined him to clear 
himself gvarta manu on the Wednesday next after the Sunday in 
albis ; and he did so, 
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Jtem. That the.Prior of Canterbury witholdeth the tithe 
wood of Bagyng paid in time past to the same vicarage, 


saying he is privileged; to the great damage and hurt of 
the same vicarage. 


_ [The Prior of Christchurch appeared by the Treasurer of the 
same, and stated that he was not bound to pay tithes for the 
wood called Baggyngwoode ; and that he was prepared to answer 


. the vicar at the common law. And the Commissary dismissed 
them. ] 


EccLESIA DE TENHAM. 


Compertum est. That Robert Avale of Feversham, one of 


the ministers of the goods of John Drayton, oweth, and 
hath done vi. years past, xxi.s. 


[Robert a Vale appeared and acknowledged that he adminis- 
tered the goods of John Drayton, but that they were not sufficient 
to pay his debts. He said, however, that he was willing to pay 


_ the churchwardens according to the same rate, and the Commis- 


855. 


sary enjoined him to account with the parishioners before the 
feast of Pentecost under pain of excommunication. | 


Item. That John Venor oweth for v. years ago, by the 
bequest of John Norman that willed certain lands and 
marshes to be sold for the use of the church vi./, x.s. 


[John Vynor of Feversham appeared and stated that he sold 
the tenement and lands of John Norman for xx marks to one 
Thomas Burge of Tenham. The remainder of the acta not being 
quite intelligible, shall be given in the words of the Register— 
* Kt dicit quod dictus Thomas dedit sibi quinque marcas pro re- 
gardis de predictis x marcis debitis dicte ecclesie satisfecit liij.s. 
liii.d, et quod remanet in manibus suis xly.s, Et dicit quod dies 
solutionis dicte summe sunt in festo Nativitatis Sancti Johannis 
Baptiste prox. xv.s. In festo Purificationis tunc. prox xy.s. et in 
festo Nativitatis sancti Johannis Baptiste tunc prox. xv.s. Do- 
minus Commissarius injunxit eidem Johanni V ynor ad solvendum 
Iconomis dicte ecclesie xx.s. citra festum Nativitatis Sancti 
Johannis Baptiste, et xx.s. in festo Sancti Michaelis Archangeli 
prox. tunc sequen. sub pena excommunicationis.” How these 
calculations were made, or are to be reconciled, it would not 
perhaps be easy to decide, or worth while to enquire. | 


856. Item. That the executors of Thomas Hayward witholdeth 


from the church aforesaid certain money bequeathed both 
by the said Robert [sic] and his father also to the sum oi 
xvi.l. xiii.s. iv.d, to buy a cross withal. 


857. dtem. The said executors withold a noble bequeathed by 


the said Robert to thamending of the bells. 
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858, Item. The said executors withold xiis. for breaking of the 
ground in the church of Tenham for William Hayward 
and his wife, and for Robert Hayward. 


[The executors of Robert Hayward appeared, and acknow- 
ledged the legacy and debt to the church. The Commissary 
enjoined them to provide the Cross before St. John the Baptist’s 
day; to pay the noble for the bells, and the xii.s. burial fees before 
the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


859. Item. That of old usage and custom, and it was wont, that 
the church should have out of the parsonage, that is to say 
vi.s. viii.d. and half a seme of wheat. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the custom was well ob- 
served, ] 


860, Item. M. Chich oweth in his time for iii years vis. viii.d. a 
year, sum Xx.s. 


{Katharine Chiche his widow appeared and stated that she 
had administration of his goods, and that she had laid out and 
paid to the amount of x./. beyond the sum of the inventory. She 
added that she had never heard of this debt to the church, and 
did not believe that it had any real existence. ] 


861. Item. Richard Godyn of Rochester left in the hands of 
Thomas Burgers vi.s. vili.d. 


[Thomas Burges appeared and confessed, and was enjoined 
to pay over the money before St. John the Baptist’ s Day, under 
pain of excommunication, ] 


862. Item. Simond Falk for ii years xiii.s. iv.d. 


[Symon Fylk appeared, and said he was ready to pay; and 
the Commissary enjoined him to do so before Easter under pain 
of excommunication. } 


863. Jtem. William Hayward for ii years xiii.s. iv.d. 
[His executors received the same injunction. ] 
864. Item. James Abraham vi.s. viii.d. 


(James Abraham of Lynstede appeared and confessed the 
debt ; and the Commissary enjoined him to pay it before St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


865. tem. M. John Colman xx.s. for iii years. 


[ He appeared, and stated that the sum was in the hands of 
Robert Hayward. The Commissary er joined the executors of 
Robert Hayward to pay it before the Feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 
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866. Item. That Thomas Furmengere of Syttyngburne, William 

. _Derton and William Wreke, of Tenham, feoffees of certain 
lands that Nicholas Codde willed to be sold to buy sur- 
plices and rochets to the church, witholdeth it and will not 
pay it, the which sum extendeth to xx.s. 


[William Derton and William Wreke appeared, and stated 
that Richard Codde left the church xx.s, to buy surplices, but that 
the house whence the money was to be raised was not yet sold. 
In default of the appearance of Thomas Formenger of Syding- 
born, the Commissary decreed tbat he should be cited for the 
Wednesday next after the Sunday in albis. On which day he 
appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to sell the house and 


pay the Churchwardens the legacy before Michaelmas, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


867. Item. Robert Northwoode withdraweth vid. a-year of the 
land called messuage and land at Derton. 


[ William Roper of Harietisham appeared, and confessed that 

_ he had in his possession lands formerly held by Robert Norwoode 

in the parish of Tenham, of which the church had a right to re- 

ceive vid. annually, The Commissary enjoined him to pay it 

to the Churchwardens before St. John the Baptist’s day under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


868. Item. Richard Walter of Lynsted witholdeth a croft called 
Willows vi.d. by year, the which is behind ii years. 


[He appeared, confessed that he had the lands called Willowes, 
and was enjoined to pay xii.d. arrears, and vi.d. in future annually. ] 


869. Item. That there is a chauntery of iy./. vi.s. viii.d. by year, 
and so it is that we have no manner of service done in our 
church the space of these ii years. 


[The Commissary remitted this compertum to the Lord Arch- 
bishop. | 

870. Item. That the chancel lacketh reparation in tiling and 
glazing. 


[The Commissary enjoined M. John Colman Receiver of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury Rector of ‘Tenham, to do all needful 
repairs to the Chancel, in both tiling and glazing, before Michael. 
mas, under pain of sequestration. | 


871. Item. That Thomas Roper oweth to the clerk for his wages 
of iii tenements for the space of vi years vi.s. 


[He appeared and paid the clerk. ] 
872. Item. To the sexton xii.d. for his wages of ii years. 
[He stated that he had paid the sexton. ] 
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873. Item. Thomas Kyng of Upchurch having a tenement in 
Tenham oweth to the clerk for his wages iiii.s. 


[Thomas King of Upchurche appeared, and acknowledged 
that he had a tenement in the parish, and was enjoined to pay 


the arrears demanded before the Feast of the Assumption under 
pain of excommunication. } 


874. Item. To the Sexton iis. 


[He was enjoined to pay it before the said time, under the 
penalty. 


875. Item. That the churchyard is not conveniently enclosed. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and the Commissary enjoined 


them to repair the fence before St. John the Baptist’s day under 
pain of excommunication, ] 


876. Item. That the glass windows are not sufficient. 


[They were enjoined to repair them before the Feast of the 
Assumption under the same penalty. ] 


877. Item. That Robert Hayward bequeathed to a priest to sing 


for him iiii years xl. marks, whereof is done i year and }.; 
the residue is behind. 


[The Executors of Robert Hayward were enjoined to provide 
a proper chaplain for the purpose during the rest of the period, 


and to begin such service at Easter under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


EcCCLESIA DE OTTREDEN vel OTRENDEN. 


878. Compertum est. That Thomas Burton of Davyngton with- 


draweth iii ewes and the profit of them by the space of ii 
years, 


[ He appeared and confessed that he had the ewes, and said that 
he intended to account with the Churchwardens. The Commis- 
sary enjoined him to do so and to pay them before St. George’s 
day under pain of excommunication. ] 


879. Item. Simond Pakman witholdeth xxiv.s. of the goods of 
the said church. 


[He appeared and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the 
money to the Churchwardens before St. John the Baptist’s day 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


880. Jtem. John Coper witholdeth a cow with the increasment 
by the space of iii years. 


[John Cooper appeared and said that he was not his father’s 
executor and that none of his father’s goods had come to his hands. 
Having been sworn he was dismissed. } 
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881. 


882. Item. That Robert Noris of Magna Chart withdraweth 


885. 
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Item. That John Sharp and Godfrey Sharp executors of 
John Sherp witholdeth vi ewes xii years, every year xviii.d., 
sum XViil.s. 


[They appeared, and denied any knowledge of their father’s 
having had any such sheep, but said that if it could be proved 
they would make restitution. “The Churchwardens were assigned 
the Wednesday after the Sunday in albis (being the 22nd of 
April) for proof, when they appeared and produced Nicholas Clerk, 
Hugh Pakenham, and ‘Thomas Burton as witness who being ad- 
mitted and sworn deposed that John Sharp deceased had in his 
lifetime confessed that he had in his possession six sheep belong- 
ing to the church, ‘The Commissary thereupon enjoined the said 
John and Godfrey Sharp to deliver six ewes to the Churchwardens 
before Michaelmas under pain of excommunication. } 


from the said church ii kine with their profits x years, 
XX.S. 


[Robert Norys of Magna Charte appeared and stated that he 
was in treaty with the Churchwardens respecting both the cows 
and their profits ; and as it were at the point of agreement ; and 
the churchwardens said the same, and that they hope to come to 
a good understanding. | 


EcCLESIA DE DAVYNGTON vel DAVINGTON. 


Compertum est. That there is no chalice, books, nor vest- 
ments but such as my Lady of Davyngton hath with her 


place. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that in their belief 


they were not bound to provide a chalice, books, or vestments. 
‘The Commissary enjoined them to do it before Michaelmas, or 
else to appear on the Monday next after that feast, to show cause 
why they should not be compelled to do it under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


884. Item. That the church is uncovered. 


[The acta only state that the Commissary enjoined the Church- 
wardens “ ut supra ;”” which perhaps means, that they should do 
the repairs required before the same time, under the same penalty. | 


DE LyNSTED vel LYNSTEDE, 


885. Compertum est. That there lacketh a Vicar and the church 


886. Item. That Sir Robert Downe, a soul priest, they know 
not verily whether he serveth for the soul, or for the parish ; 


is not so well served as it was wont to be. 


pe Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the church was 
well served. ] 
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yet he receiveth the duties of the chureh and God's service 
1s nothing the better kept, nor they know not whither to 
resort for a priest if nede should be. 


Sir Robert Downe ‘capellanus’ appeared and ,said that he 
had in that church an annual service for a soul. He stated also 
that during the vacancy of the vicarage he had served the cure 
by appointment of the Official; that he was constantly in the 
parish, slept at the vicarage, and was ready at all hours to minis- 
ter the sacrament, and other things necessary, to the parishioners, | 


887. Jtem. The said Sir Robert is a dicer, a karder, and a tennis- 
player, and giveth ill ensample to many. 
{The said Sir Robert stated that he had had an injunction from 


the Lord Archbishop about this detection. The Commissary en- 
joined him to obey such injunctions under pain of the law. ] 


888. Item. That one John Wynstone keepeth not his church 
as a christian man should do, but worketh on the holydays. 


[John Wynston appeared and confessed that he sometimes 
absented himself from church. ‘The Commissary enjoined him 
to attend the divine service on Sundays and holydays, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


889. Item. That Elizabeth Miller withdraweth certain duty for 
wax of the church and other things at the burial of her 
husband, the which she will not pay, that is to say xiiii.d. 


[Elizabeth Myller confessed that she owed the church  xiiii.d. 
for tapers burning at the burial of her husband. The Commis- 
sary enjoined her to pay it before St. John the Baptists day under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


890. Jtem. That there is certain duties in the Archdeacons 
hands of vi.s. viii.d. 


[M. John Colman receiver of the Archdeacon said that the 
vis. vili.d. was in the hands of Robert Hayward. The Com- 
missary enjoined the executors of Robert Hayward, who were 
present, to pay the Churchwardens before the Feast of the As- 
sumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


891. Item. That the executors of Robert Hayward withold vi.s. 
vili.d. 
[ This seems to refer to the same money as the preceding ; and 
the injunction was the same. ] 


Ecciesia DE GRAVENEY. 


892, Compertum est. That the door out of the churchyard into 
»..» the anal is broken wherby the Church may be robbed. 


[The fermour of the Rectory appeared in the name of the Prior 
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of St. Mary Overy’s London the proprietary. ‘The Commissary 
~ enjoined him to repair the door leading from the vicarage’ to the 

chancel before St. John the Baptists day under pain of seques- 


893. Item. That the church lacketh reparation as well in the 
_ walls as in the covering of it. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and were ordered to repair in 
both kinds before Michaelmas under pain of excommunication. | 


894, Item. The east window of the chancel is broken. 


[The fermour was enjoined in the name of the proprietary to 
repair it before the feast of the Assumption under pain of se- 


questration. 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


MR, ARNOLD IN REPLY TO MR, ELLIOTT, 
LETTER V. 


Sir,—Mr. Elliott seems to think that I am morally bound, not only 
both to read and reply to all his letters, but also to purchase the Hore. 
Now really, if I choose to leave to your readers the comparison between 
my arguments and his replies, I certainly believe that no moral ob- 
ligation will be violated by my silence, It is, however, my full inten- 
tion to read his two first Replies, and to answer them if I think it 
necessary.* Asto the Hore, if he reflects a moment upon the bulk 
and price of that work, comparing them with my known estimate of 
its real worth, he can hardly wonder at my disinclination to purchase 
it for my own library. I have his Reply by me, and I am now answer- 
ing that, not the Hore. 


THE SECOND WOE. 


Mr. Elliott made “ the four angels which are bound in the great river 
Euphrates” the same four angels who, in chap. vii. 7, were seen by 
St. John “ standing on the four corners of the earth, holding the four 
winds of the earth, that the wind should not blow onthe earth, nor 
on the sea, nor on any tree.” I reminded him of Heinrichs’ caution 
against confounding these two quaternions of angels, quoting both the 
caution and the reasons on which the propriety of it is founded: sunt 


* I need not trouble the reader with how or how often my wish to obtain’ the 
requisite numbers of your Magazine has been disappointed. There is little doubt, 
I hope, that I shall possess them in a few days, 7 
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ille nature bone, he maligna, illisque locus prorsus diversus a nostro — 
assignatur. Mr. Elliott replies, that neither Heinrichs nor I allege any 
proof of this difference ; “ the two quaternions, in fact, were alike com- 
missioned to the same office of desolating the Apocalyptic earth; the 
one and only datum whence to judge of their nature. And, whether 
good or bad, whichever nature be ascribed to the oue, must, by every 
rule of common sense, be ascribed to the other.” * 

This strange canon of criticism asserts that the commission given 
to these angels is the “only datum whence to judge of their nature;” and 
it apparently leaves us without any means of determining whether we 
are to ascribe a good or a bad nature to the two quaternions in 
question. Both it, however, and “every rule of common sense” make 
it absolutely necessary -_ are told) to ascribe the same nature, whe- 
ther good or bad, to both. 

Is it, then, impossible that the power to desolate the earth may be 
given now in the way of direct commission to good angels, and now, in 
the way of permitted agency to bad ones? It seems to me that Hein- 
richs has very adequate reasons for the asserted diversity of nature be- 
tween the four angels of this chapter and the four of chap, vii.; for surely 
he is right in asserting that the four in this chapter are maligne nature. 
They “ are bound in the great river Euphrates,” and the “ Sixth Angel 
which had the trumpet”’ receives a commission to Joose them. We 
are familiar with the binding of evil spirits: not to refer to St. Peter 
and St. Jude, we read in the Apocalypse itself of Satan’s being bound 
by an angel who came down from heaven, and of the necessity that 
he should afterwards “ be oosed a little season ” (chap, xx. 2, 3, and 7). 
Here the same words are used (dé and Aw). Is there any au- 
thority for holding that djea:, to bind, can be used of merely restrain- 
ing for a time the punitive agency of a good angel? and even if the 
verb itself could be so used, can it possibly have so vague a figurative 
meaning, when it is made definite both by the mention of a particular 
locality, in which such angel is confined, and also by its being opposed 
to the notion of loosing (of unbinding, that is, and liberating) which 
occurs in the same sentence ? 

That the angels in chap. vii. are good angels, is not, I presume, 
disputed. At all events, there is nothing in the text to distinguish 
them from the other angelic ministers of God's wrath. If, therefore, 
Mr. Elliott allows, as I can hardly doubt he does, that the other angels 
whom St. John saw receiving or executing their commissions of ven- 
geance, were govd angels, I think he ought to allow that there was 
sufficient reason for Heinrichs’ admonition ; and also that the com- 
mission given is not the “one and only datum whence to judge of 
their nature.” 

Mr. Elliott, in his Reply, does not enter upon the question of the 
difference of place. The four angels who were standing on the four 
corners of the earth (in chap. vii.) represented, according to him, the 
Caliphs ; and the progress of the Caliphs having been signally checked 
when they settled at Bagdad, their representative angels may be said 
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_ to have been “ bound in the great river Euphrates,’’ from which they 


are now, when the second Woe is about to commence, let loose for 
the purpose of representing the Turks, 

On the meaning of dedepévove (which is construed correctly in 
the English Bible: “ that are bound”) Mr. Elliott is guilty of a very 
careless misrepresentation of what I said on the subject. He gives in 
inverted commas the following words, as being used by me: “ Mr, El- 
liott’s rendering of the word dedepévove is a great mistake. It should 
be, those that are bound.” 

My words really were: “ Mr. Elliott tells us that dedeuévovg does not 
mean ‘ who are bound, but ‘ who have been bound,’ which is a great 
mistake : * J am bound, is itself a perfect tense, and is the exact mean- 
ing of dédéuar, when no reference to present time makes it necessary 
to translate it by ‘ J have been bound.’ ” eK 

Mr. Elliott’s statement conceals his original mistake, that ‘‘ who are 
bound” is wrong; and makes me state by implication, that “ who have 
been bound” is never a correct rendering, whereas my words reall 
imply that such a reference to present time as belongs to our English 
perfect definite, « J have been bound,’ might even make it necessary to 


translate it so. 


- With reference to the horsemen’s breastplates ‘‘/ike fire, jacinth, and 
sulphur,” (—, according to Mr. Elliott, red, blue, and yellow, the favour- 
ite colours of the Turkman warriors,) I asked, “ whether the Otto- 
man warriors ever wore scarlet, blue, and yellow breastplates?” To 
this Mr, Elliott answers by asking, “ Does Mr. Arnold mean to assert 
that the Ottomans did not wear breastplates, nor (sic) the Seljuks 
(whom he avoids noticing) before them ? or that over the breastplates 
they did not wear vests of the colours specified, such as ‘to strike the 
beholder’s eye? of which visible appearance the evangelist speaks,”— 
Really the question whether a man wore a breastplate of a certain 
colour does not mean to deny that he wore any breastplate at all ; 
nor has it anything to do with his throwing over his breastplate a vest 
of the colour mentioned. ‘The Apostle says that he saw “ dr 
of fire, and of jacinth, and of brimstone.” With what probability can 
it be urged, that he did noé¢ see breastplates of these colours, but com- 
mon breastplates, with vests or mantles of coloured stuffs thrown over 
them? Who would call a breastplate with a scarlet mantle thrown 
over ita scarlet breastplate? If the mantle quite concealed the breast- 
plate, would not a warrior so clothed appear to be a warrior in a scare 
let mantle? if it only partially concealed it, would he not appear like 
a warrior with a scarlet vest thrown over his breastplate ? 

It is indeed sad work to discuss this Zurks’-dresses question, in re- 
ference to inspired Hebrew poetry ; but it is important, in my opinion, 
that this mode of dealing with the Apocalypse should be exposed in 
all its inconsistency and absurdity. This 4teral (/) fulfilment of what 
such a fulfilment would turn into an inspired conundrum, is set down, 
alas! in our national “ Family Bible.” 

This “ Family Bible” also agrees with Mr. Elliott in interpreting 
the fire, and smoke, and brimstone that issued out of the lion-like 
mouths of the horses, to mean, “great guns and gunpowder,’ 
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(Fam. Bib.) Mr. Elliott makes the lion-like heads to indicate “ chief. 
rulers of the Turkish cavalry, strong and destroying as lions, and the 
fire, smoke, and brimstone, issuing from the lion-like mouths, certain 
instramentalities of destruction, visibly directed by and associated 
with those rulers—viz., the artillery of the Ottoman Turks."* 

Let us examine this point—which I did not enter upon in my pam- 
phlet, in which I merely noted the explanation as “ not very satisfac- 

he words of the Apostle are: “ And out of their mouths issue 
Sire, and smoke, and brimstone. By these three (the best editions add 
i. @., rovrwy) was the third part of men 
killed, by the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone, which issued 
out of their mouths.” (Chap. ix. 17, 18.) 

Here we have three destructive agencies, emphatically distinguished 
as separate agencies. It is first stated generally that the third part of 
men was destroyed by these three: and then, to prevent, as it were, a 
mistake, the three are again separately enumerated, each with its own 
article, “ by the fire, and by the smoke, and by the brimstone.” The 
smoke, as itself one of the rpeis wAnyai, must be a thick pestilential 
vapour, emitted by the avenging monsters. Heinrichs compares Ov. 
Met. vii. 104, Vuleanum naribus efflant Afripedes tauri, tacteque 
vaporibus herbe Arent, &c. 
ut we are required to receive as a self-evident proposition, that 
these three separate agencies, the fire, the pestiferous smoke, and the 
brimstone, are to represent balls of lead, propelled by means of an explo- 
sive powder, of which brimstone is indeed one ingredient ; the explosion 
being accompanied by fire and smoke—both of which are perfectly 
innocuous / I own that it seems to me not only very unsatisfactory, 
but absolutely absurd, to suppose that the ¢hree distinct agencies, the 
rpeic wAnyai, of the fire,and the smoke, and the brimstone, indicate 


“certain instrumentalities of destruction,’ (to use Mr, Elliott’s phrase, ) 
4 which the Family Bible has the merit of expressing by the homelier 
iz but more definite names of “ great guns and gun my 
i We now come to the Turkish Pashas, and their horse-tails. The 
if) pe mae is the passage of my Remarks which relates to this sub- 
ect :— 
| “But Mr. Elliott's solution is very different: ‘Their power is in 
x i their tails’ [Michaelis, he tells us, reads ai éovcia, ‘their authorities — 
i) 7 are in their tails’): ‘for their tails were like unto serpents, and had 
heads e. ‘ these serpent-like horse-tails were associated with rulers 
|) ie or governing authorities,’ If we confine ourselves to plain terms, re- 
|) fusing to use this convenient phrase, ¢ to be associated with,’ rather than 
mele. A the plain ‘have’ of the Bible, the explanation would seem to be this : 
| ae The tails having heads, means that the tails have governing authorities ; 
ae and the tails having governing authorities, means (by simple conversion ) 
| ah that the governing authorities have tails, (’) and then all is plain sailing 
| it mes that Me, no explanation of the agree- 
4 A smoke, Owpaxacg rupivove, 
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enough: ‘The ensign of one, two, or three horse-tails marks distinctly’ 
the dignity and power ofa Turkish.Pasha.’” 

Mr. Elliott is very indignant at this reduction of his reasoning to its © 
simplest.form. Heaccuses me of a burlesquing tone, affected from Mr, 
Maitland (1) “to put the thing (ifso it may be) in the ridiculous,” Be» 
is, however, but “ a little mouse-like charge :"’ and how does the reader 
think’ itis met? By assuming that the accusation against him is 
simply that of using the convenient phrase ¢o be associated with, instead 
of the plain have of the Bible! | 3 

Hence his answer consists in proving or maintaining that those who 
have things are also associated with those things. ! 

Really,” he says, “I should suppose that, if the horse-tails had 
heads at their extremity, they were connected or associated with those 
heads, and the heads with them. In Mr. Arnold’s own case, may I 
not presume that his head is on his shoulders, not detached, like Lord . 
Lovat’s; and that thus his neck and body not only have a head, but L 
are connected with it?” i a 

This attempt at “ the burlesquing style’ I am not able indeed to refer 
to the original from whom it is “affected,’’ but I will venture to decide 
that it is not Mr. Maitland’s style. 

But Mr, Elliott must know that the question, whether we are or are 
not associated with the things we have, was never mooted, and is utterly 
irrelevant : he knows that he is charged with being guilty of a piece 
of illogical reasoning, which would have been impossible, even for him, 
if he had not used the vague term of being associated with, instead of 
the plain term to have. ‘ ‘he serpent-like tails of the horses have 
heads .”’ substituting for the signs the (according to him) things signified, 
we get the proposition that “ horse-tail ensigns” have “ governing 
Pashas ;’’ ied this proposition cannot be made even to sound like sense, 
till the plain have is changed into “are associated with,” when we get 
“ horse-tail ensigns are associated with governing Pashas;’’ and even 
this is hardly sense till it is converted into “ governing Pashas are asso- 
ciated with horse-tail ensigns.” 

There is surely something in this riddle-making style of dealing with 
the prophetical Scriptures, that deadens all sense of meanness and incon- 
gruity, even in men of cultivated minds. What but this narcotic in- 
fluence could allow a man like Mr. Elliott to conceive the Almighty 
exhibiting to his entranced apostle, as a symbol of a one, two, or three- 
tailed Pacha, a snake-like tail terminated bya head? to exhibit the 
rulers or magistrates of a tribe or nation, by appending their symbols to 
the symbols of their official insignia? It would be idle to dwell on all 
the particular incongruities contained in Mr. Elliott's solution of his 
own enigma: to point out, that in the vision the head és a part of the 
tail itself, the officer a part of his own badge of office; the Pasha at- — 
tached to, and forming a part of, his own horsestail. 1 say horse-tail, 
for, as no head was the joint head of two or three tails, so the symbol 
cannot represent any but wnicaudine Pashas. 

But Mr. Elliott « must not overlook Mr. Arnold and his German 
authorities’ counter-solution of the enigma in vision. ‘The original,of , 
the figure, proclaim the triumvirate of Messrs. Wetstein, Heinrichs, 
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and Arnold, is to be found in the amphisbena ; a species of snake that 
has two heads, one at the tail, as well as the proper head in front.” 

My words were: “ Wetstein, Heinrichs, Ewald, &c. refer to the 
description of the Amphisbeena : ‘ Geminam caput amphisbena, hoc est 
et a caudd : tamquam parum esset uno ore fundi venenum.’ But Mr. 
Elliott's solution is very different.” I add the last words, because 
they imply, I allow, that the preceding reference to the amphishena 
was meant to be a solution of the enigma, instead of what it was really 
meant to be, an illustration of a head placed at the end of the tail. It 
is obviously impossible that the whole figure of the complex monster, 
the horse, with its lion-like head and snake-like tail, could even be 
supposed to be a simple representation of the, whether real or fabulous, 
amphisbena., 

Mr. Elliott is very fond of representing himself as an impartial judge, 
and me as an advocate . . . “the retained (/) advocate against the 
Hore.” His reply is a strange illustration of this difference. We have 
just seen his misrepresentation of my remark about the meaning of 
dedeptevog. Observe, now, the proceeding by which he obtains the power 
of affixing the nickname of a triumvirate upon me in conjunction with 
two others. I name three writers, (Wetstein, Heinrichs, Ewald,) add- 
ing an §c., (not an unmeaning one, since it includes Herder, Bengel, 
and Moses Stuart, amongst those to whom I can immediately refer.) — 
Three being already named, to add one would make up a quartumvi- 
rate, even if the &c. were unmeaning; and a quartumvirate has no 
unpleasant association attached to it. Hence our judge suppresses the 
name of one principal witness, that he may nickname the evidence of 
the remaining three the proclamation of a triumvirate.—“ But,” says 
Mr. Arnold, “ the intent of the serpent-like head, depicted behind, and 
here apparently insulated* from the other, was ‘ to account for so large 
a portion of mankind being killed by the deadly emission of smoke, 
fire, and brimstone.’ But how so, when this smoke, fire, and brim- 
stone was only emitted from the lion-like heads in front? Surely the 
solution of Apocalyptic symbols is hardly Mr. Arnold’s forte.” 

True, it is not: but it is equally true, 1 think, that no solution can 
be correct which does not make the assertion that the tails are like ser- 
pents, having heads, account for the death of the third part of men by 
the fire, and the smoke, and the brimstone; since it is connected with 
that assertion by the conjunction for, and obviously states a fact by 
which their destructive agency was increased. There is, at all events, 
a duumvirate, who “ proclaim’ that both heads breathed forth flames— 
“ Non solum ore spirant ignem, §c., sed et cauda,” (Heinrichs) : “ Si 
equi hi ore duplici, et capitis proprii et alterius capitis caudam finientis 
ignem continuo efflant, quantum et terrorem et noxam miseris mortali- 
bus incutiunt ? (Ewald.) If Mr. Elliott wishes to make up a “ trium- 
virate” in favour of this opinion, I have no objection to make up the 
third member; though I should be very unwilling to “proclaim” it 
absolute confidence. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c., T. K. ARNOLD. 
Lyndon, March 16, 1847. 


* What is the meaning of this assertion about the insulation of the head at the 
end of the tail? 
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ON REV. xu, 1,2, COMPARED WITH ISAIAH, txvr. 7—9% 


Rev. Sir,—The apparent contradiction in the two passages referred to 
above has led Mr. Tyso to reject the idea, that the description in 
Rev. xii. relates to the Jewish church at the time of its final restora- 
tion. The explanation given by Dr. Todd is no doubt well known to 
those of your readers who take an interest in the study of the pro- 
hecies. I have thought that the following extract from the author 
whom I quoted in my letter, which you did me the favour to insert in 
your March number, may probably be judged worthy of a perusal by 
yourself and some of your readers. i 

“ Huc usque aliquoties de futura gentis Judaicee conversione allega- 
tum est illustre emblema de muliere parturiente, et inter dolores in- 
tensissimos prolem masculam enitente, Apoc. xii. Huic autem sensui 
nequaquam obstat locus hic propheticus, ubi gens Judaica dicitur 
parere et prolem edere, anteguam ut parturiens correpta est dolore, h. e. 
sine doloribus. Etenim distinguendus est sensus passivus nascendi a sensu 

activo gignendi et pariendi. De isto passivo agit emblema apocalypti- 
cum, quo genti Judaica, in luctu peenitentiee ad nativitatem spiritualem 
tendenti, gravissimi dolores per afflictionem antichristianam aucti, tri- 
buuntur. De hoc activo agit heee prophetia, qua gens Judaica jam 
regenita consideratur ut feecundissima mater, non solum in sui generis 
hominibus, sed etiam in aliis gentibus regenerandis, seu ad fidem in 
Christum perducendis. Quod negotium ipsi succedet loco dolorum, 
cum sancta et magna animi voluptate ; utpote nihil magis in votis 
habenti, quam ut Messiam suum tamdiu abnegatum omnibus gentibus 
in salutem ipsarum preedicet. Et cum Deus in gente Judaica partim 
convertenda, partim a jugo et furore antichristiano liberanda, stupenda 
patraverit opera, illis olim in Adgypto editis majora; istis ad notitiam 
aliarum gentium divulgatis he obstupescent et subserviente universali 
evangelii preeconio, non quidem sine ulla, at sine magna tamen mora 
ad Christum convertentur: id quod hic vy. 7. et 8. indicatur et supra 
sub emblemate nubium volantium et columbarum ad columbarium suum 
se recipientium exhibetur. 

_ “Cum vero, quod genti Judaicee tribuitur, opus ipsius Dei sit, uti in 
ista, sic etiam in reliquis populis, hoc indicatur verbis v. 9, quod cum 
is in regno naturee generandi et pariendi facultatem subministret, in 
regno gratia non minorem sit subministraturus ; seu non commissurus 
ut postquam gentem Judaicam in statum nativitatis spiritualis per- 
duxerit, ipsam respectu aliarum gentium sinat esse matrem infoecun- 
a Joach. Langii Clav. Apocalypt. in Jesaiam. Cap. Ixvi. 

This passage seems at all events to be worthy of consideration. 
There are one or two other extracts from the same work, in which ex- 
planations deserving of attention of difficult passages are given, which 
1 should be glad to send if you feel inclined to insert them in the Ma- 
gazine. How far the book is really a scarce one, T know not; but as 
| have made several attempts to. procure a copy since the time when 
Mr. Maitland had the kindness to lend me his, and have not yet been 
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able to meet with one, I should presume that it is not very easily ac- 
cessible ; and accordingly I should think that the opinions of an au- 
thor, who seems to have been a man of extensive learning and sound 
judgment, on certain difficult passages in the writings of the prophets, 
will be acceptable, at all events, to some of your readers. __ 
I remain, Reverend Sir, most respectfully yours, * 
M. D. 


LETTERS OF SAINT BERNARD. 
(Continued from page 327.) 
EPIST, LXXXVIII. 


TO OGERIUS, MONK. 


He says that the press of his many occupations has hitherto prevented him from 
complying with the wishes of his correspondent: and that even then he 


could only write shortly. He forbids the publication of a little work of his, till 
it should have been corrected. 


1. I say nothing of my want of skill, I make no humility of pro- 
fession, or profession of humility, nor will I make any pretence fin 
the insignificance, not to say abjectness, of my name and office; be- 
cause whatever I may say of this sort, thou wilt consider not a real 
excuse, but a pretext for delay, since thou interpretest what I thought 
very reasonable modesty, sometimes as indiscretion, sometimes as false 
humility, and sometimes as real pride, as thou wilt. Wherefore I will 
assert none of these things, which perhaps thou wouldst not believe ; 
but I will signify this, which I beg thee in thy affection for me entirely 
to believe ; namely, that during the whole of this time since thy mes- 
senger (not the first, but another one) left me, I have not had a 
moment of leisure to do what thou requirest, on account of the evil 
of my days, and the shortness of my nights. Even now thy last letter 
found me so much occupied, that it would take a long time even to 
write to thee in my own excuse the matters which have occupied me. I 
could hardly read it during dinner, at which time it was first brought 
to me; and this letter, such as it is, I have barely been able to write 
by stealth, by snatches, by anticipating the time, briefly and in haste. 
Which brevity it is for thee to consider whether thou canst be con- 
tent with. 

2. For to say the truth, my Ogerius, for thy sake I cannot but be 
impatient with my very duties, although my conscience is witness that 
they have no other ends but those of charity ; whose authority alone 
could prevent me, who am debtor both to the wise and the unwise, 
from satisfying thee hitherto. What then? doth charity deny thee 
what from charity thou askest? Thou hast asked, prayed, knocked ; 
and charity hath refused thee. Why be angry with me? - If thou 
will, if thou dare, be angry with charity; for she, to whom thou 
lookest for thy object, herself forbids thee to receive it. See, even now 
she complains of this long discourse, and is angry with thee its cause ; 
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not that thy zeal displeases her, which is her own gift; but she would 
have it according to knowledge,' that thou beware of hindering greater 
things by lesser. Thou perceivest how reluctantly I am held back 
from writing to thee at greater length, in that, led away by the delight 
of conversing with thee, and the desire to satisfy thee, | am resisting 
my mistress, charity, who has long been bidding me cease and I cease 
not. Oh how much matter for answer is there in thy letter! and if 
I could have done as I wished, I should perhaps have written quite 
enough for thee as well as for myself; but she who forbids me is my 
lady, yea is my lord. For God is love,? and He so ruleth me, that I 
must obey Him rather than thee or me. Since then we must thus obey 
God Who is love, rather than men; unwilling and sorrowful, and not 
denying what thou askest, still I must delay it for a time ; lest while 
wishing in humility to satisfy thy desire, in real pride, under the vain 
pretext of lowliness, | a worm of earth should here below appear to 
attack that tower of strength, which, as thou truly testifiest, governs 
even the Angels above. : 

3. The book which thou requirest, I myself had asked for from him 
to whom I had given it, before thy messenger came ; but I have not 

t received it. I will take care that at least when thou comest, if 
indeed thou ever dost come, thou shalt have it, see it, and read it; 
but not transcribe it. For that other book which thou tellest me thou 
hast transcribed, I had sent to thee to be read, not to be transcribed ; 
itis for thee to consider for what purpose or for whose benefit thou 
hast done so, As for thy sending it to the abbot of St. Theoderic who 
now has it, though it was not at my desire, yet am I not displeased at 
it, for how should my book shrink from his eyes, to whom my whole 
soul, if it could, would lay itself open? But alas, how inopportunely 
has the name of such a man occurred to me, when from lack of time 
this letter already ought to end, and I cannot dwell a little, as he de- 
serves, on the sweet recollection of him? I entreat thee, think it not 
burthensome to endeavour to go to him, and let no one have the afore- 
said little work to copy or to read, till ye have both looked through 
the whole of it, conferred on it, and corrected it where it needs correc- 
tion, so that in the mouth of two witnesses every word may be esta- 
blished.? And then I leave it to your joint opinion to decide, whether 
it ought to be shown generally, or only to a few, or even to one, or to 
none at all; and also whether that little preface, which thou didst pre- 
fix to it out of other letters of mine, be suited to it, or a better one 
should be sought for. 

4. But I had almost forgotten the complaint in the beginning of thy 
letter, that I had charged thee with falsehood. 1 do not remember 
ever saying so; but should there have been anything of the sort, (for 
I would rather believe myself oblivious than thy words false,) be as- 
sured that it was said in joke, not in earnest. What! could Il impute 
levity to thee, or think that with thee there is yea and nay ?4 Far be 
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it from me to suspect thee of this, who art blessed in the yoke of truth 
which thou barest from thy youth up, overcoming the wantonness of 
thy ged by the gravity of thy conduct. Nor am I so foolish as to 
think the mere utterance of the mouth, without duplicity of the heart, 
to be falsehood ; nor so unobservant of thee as to forget, either the de- 
sire which thou hast long felt, or the obstacle which has hindered thee 
from effecting it. 


EPIST, LXXXIX, 
TO THE SAME. 


He excuses the aeaay © bie letter by alleging the sacredness of the season, as 
calling rather for silence: also his own profession and inexperience, causing him 
to shrink from undertaking the office of a teacher. 


1. Thou art angry, perhaps, or to speak more gently, thou mar- 
vellest at receiving from me so short a letter instead of that longer 
one which thou hadst hoped. But remember, according to the wise 
man, that there is a time to every purpose under heaven; a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak :' and when shall silence have its 
time, if even this holy season of Lent is claimed for our conversation ? 
—a conversation which occupies us the more the more laborious it 
is; for we are not able face to face to speak readily what we will, 
but are obliged in absence to compose carefully for each other what we 
ask and are asked. And while thus absent I think, compose, write, 
and send what thou art to receive and to read, where, I ask, is my — 
leisure and quiet silence? But thou wilt say I can do all this in 
silence. I marvel if thou shouldst really think so. For what a 
tumult in the mind of him who composes! in which jangles the multi- 
tude of words, in which many sentences and many meanings clash, 
what occurs is rejected, and rejected is again taken up; when the 
whole attention is given to the beauty of the words, to the order of 
the thoughts, to the clearness of the expressions, to their profitableness 
for instruction, in a word, to the care of what to say and in what 
place ; and many other things which the learned in these things more 
curiously observe! And sayest thou that I can be quiet so? callest 
thou ¢his silence because the tongue is silent ? 

2. However, it is unsuitable not only to the time but also to my 
profession, that I should attend to this matter as thou askest, nor 
could I possibly do it as well as thou wouldest wish. For whether 
as a monk, which I seem, or a sinner, which I am, my business is not 
to teach but to mourn; and for an unlearned man (which I truly con- 
fess myself) the most unlearned thing he can do is to presume to teach 
what he does not know, As unlearned then I am not ready, as a 
monk I dare not, as a penitent I like it not. Indeed, on this account 
it was that I fled far away, and abide in solitude, with the prophet 
purposing to take heed to my vows, that I sin not with my tongue :* for 
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the same prophet saith, 4 man full of words shall not prosper upon the 
earth; and another scripture, Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.* But silence, saith the prophet Isaiah, is the service of righteous- 
ness ;*> and as Jeremiah teacheth, It is good for a man to wait in silence 
for the salvation of the Lord.‘ To this service, then, of righteousness, 
this mother, nurse, guardian, of all virtues, (not to seem wholly to 
refuse thy request,) I invite and exhort thee, and whoever like thee 
wishes to advance in virtue, though not*by word of doctrine, at least © 
by the example of my silence; that by silence I may teach thee 
silence, who by thy speech compellest me to teach what I do not know. 
3. But what am I doing? Thou wilt surely laugh to see me, who 
yo pretend to condemn much talking, already running into so long and 
wordy a discourse; and while exhorting thee to silence, fighting 
against silence by my loquacity, I have to tell thee, that our brother 
Guerricus, of whose conversation and penitence thou didst desire 
comfortable tidings, is, as far as we can judge from his conduct, 
walking worthily with God, and bringing forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance ‘The book which thou askest of me, 1 have not now by me; 
_ for a friend of ours has been as earnest in keeping it with him, now 
for this long time, as thou art in asking for it, But, that I dismiss not 
thy pious request wholly unanswered, I send thee another ey pub- 
lished by me, on the Praise of the Virgin Mother; which, as | have 
no copy of it, I beg thee to return to me as speedily as possible, or to 
bring it thyself, shouldst thou come hither soon. 


EPIST. XC. 


TO THE SAME. 


He reminds him that true affection needs not a long letter and many words: and tells . ; 
him that he is convalescent, after an almost hopeless disease. | 


1. Thy short letter hath a short answer; for I willingly take occa- 
sion from thy brevity to reply briefly also, And truly what serves it to 
talk in few and vain and transitory words, about true, and, indeed, as 
thou sayest, eternal friendships? With whatever variety of periods, 
abundance of words, diversity of writings, thou attempt to show and 
set forth thy love to me, I well know that thou expressest less than 
thou feelest ; nor dost thou err in thinking the same of me. When 
thy letter came to my hand, in my heart it found thee its writer ; and 
this letter of mine, I am well assured that thou art present with 
me as I write it, and I with thee as thon readest it, We indeed 
are weary with much writing to each other, and our messengers with 
carrying our letters; but are our spirits weary of love? Enough, 
nox ofibes which cannot be done without toil ; and let us have more 
of that, which the more earnestly it is done the easier surely it becomes. 
Yea, let our minds repose from composing, our lips from conversing, our 
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fingers from writing, our messengers from running; but let not our 
hearts cease from daily and nightly meditation in the law of the Lord! 
which is love. This is a work, which the more we are idle in, the less 
do we repose ; the busier we are in it, the more rest it brings to us. 
Let us love, and be loved ; by the one profiting ourselves, by the other 
our friends ; for whom we love, in them truly we repose; those who 
. love us, for them we find rest in ourselves. Moreover, to love in the 
Lord, is to have charity; to éndeavour to be loved for the Lord’s 
sake, is to minister to charity. 1a 
2. But what am I about? I, who have promised brevity, shall 
be thought an example of prolixity. If thou desirest—nay, because 
thon desirest—to hear of our brother Guerricus, know that he runs, 
not as uncertainly; so fights he, not as one that beateth the air? But 
as he knows that it is not of him that fighteth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy,’ he begs for thy prayers, that He 
who hath given unto him to fight and to run, grant him also to con- 
quer and to obtain. Your abbot I salute with my heart through thy 
mouth, who is most dear to me not only for thy sake, but also for his 
own good report ; and look forward most thankfully to seeing him at 
the time and place which thou didst promise. I also have to tell thee, 
that lately, the hand of the Lord being somewhat more heavy upon 
me,‘ I was smitten and fell, the axe was laid to the root of that barren 
tree,» my body, and I feared my time was come to be cut down: 
when lo! again hath the merciful Lord spared me to the prayers of 
Pa and my other friends, but with a hope of promised fruit for the 
uture.® 


EPIST. XCI, 
TO THE ABBOTS ASSEMBLED AT SUESSIO. 


He urges the abbots to a zealous discharge of the business upon which they were 
met. He strongly commends their desire of improvement: and tells them not 
to heed, if any lukewarm and dissolute persons chance to murmur and carp at 
their proceedings. 

To the reverend abbots assembled in the name of the Lord at 
Suessio, Brother Bernard, Abbot of Clara Vallis, the servant of their 
sanctity, sends greeting, desiring that they may see what is right, 
establish it, and abide by it. 

1, Tam angry with my occupations, which prevent me, though in 
body only, from being present at your assembly. For the spirit cannot 
be kept from you by distance or multitude of cares; that prays for 
you, rejoices with you, reposes in you. No: the assembly of the 
saints cannot be without me, nor can distance or absence wholly shut 

- me out from the council and congregation of the just; least of all, 
from that council, in which not the traditions of men are rn pees 
defended or superstitiously observed, but diligent and humble searc 
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is made, what is that good, and able, and perfect will of God. 
Thither I am borne with an entire tion, there I abide in devotion, 
share in the delights of love, cling in like-mindedness, continue instant 
in emulation. Ol 
2. Lest, therefore, those who ery over you, There, there,? should taunt 
you (which God forbid) with having met for nought, strive, I beseech 
you, to make good your ways and your endeavours, which truly can- 
not be too good. For even suppose that you may be over-just, or 
over-wise; yet plainly you cannot be over-good. And, indeed, I 
read, Be not righteous overmuch :? | read, Not to be more wise than he 
ought;* but do I find also, Be not over-good ? or, Not more good than 
thou oughtest? None can be more good than he ought. Paul was 
already good ; and yet, far from being content, he gladly forgot those 
things which were behind, and reached forth to those things which 
were before, striving ever to make himself better than he was, God 
alone wisheth not to be more good than He is, because He cannot be so. 
3. Away, then, from me, and from you those who say, We would 
not be better than our fathers, while professing themselves children of 
- the lukewarm and the dissolute, whose memory is accursed, because 
Mhey have eaten sour grapes, and their children’s teeth are set on 
edge.® Or, if they boast of forefathers of a holy and good memory, : 
they should at least imitate in sanctity those whose indulgences and | : 
relaxations they uphold for law. And yet holy Elias said, Z am not ; 
better than my fathers;’ not, that he wished not to be better. Jacob 
saw on the ladder angels ascending and descending ;* saw he any 
standing or sitting? ‘To stand in suspense on a fragile ladder is quite 
impossible ; and in the instability of this mortal life, nothing remains 
in the same state. We have here no abiding city, and our future one 7 
we possess not yet, but seek for: thou must either ascend or descend, qe 
for in the attempt to stand thou wilt certainly fall. Surely then he - 
is far from being good, who wishes not to be better; and where he 
begins not to wish to be better, there he ceases to be good. 
4. Away also from me and from you thou who call good evil and 
evil good. Those who call the service of righteousness evil, what 
good thing will they call good? Our Lord spoke one word, and the 
pharisees were offended ;'° but these new pharisees are offended, not at 
a word, but at silence. By this alone ye perceive that they seek 
occasion against you: but let them alone; they be blind leaders of the 
blind." See to the welfare of the little children, not the murmurings 
of the evil-minded ; and care not to offend them, who are not healed 
but by your hurt. But neither is it to be expected that what ye re- 
solve shall entirely please even your own people; for if that were 
necessary ye could do little or no good. Ye will do better to provide a 
for their good than for their pleasure ; more faithfully will ye draw 7 
them to God though unwilling, than leave them to their own heart's 1 
desire. I commend myself to your holy prayers. 
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EPIST, XCII. 


TO HENRY, THE KING OF ENGLAND. 


He bespeaks the king’s favour for certain monks whom he sends to build 
& monastery in England. 

To Henry, the illustrious King of England, Bernard, Abbot of 
Clara Vallis, sends greeting, desiring that he may in his earthly king- 
dom faithfully serve, and humbly obey, the King of Heaven. 

In thy land is held the prey of my Lord and thine; that prey, 
which he chose rather to die for than lose. I have resolved to pursue 
it, and to send some of our soldiers, who, if it please thee, shall seek, 
recover, and bring it back with a strong hand. To this end I have sent 
over these present emissaries, to examine carefully, and report faith- 
fully on the state of the matter. Do you assist them as the messengers 
of your Lord, and in them benefit your own empire. And may He, 
unto his own honour, and your welfare, unto the safety and peace of 


yest country, lead you in happiness and fame to a good and tranquil 
end, 


EPIST. XCIII, 
TO HENRY, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


He respectfully salutes him. 


To the illustrious lord, Henry, by the grace of God Bishop of Win- 
chester, Bernard, Abbot of Clara Vallis, greeting in the Lord. 

I have rejoiced to hear from many persons, that my lowliness has 
no small place in the favour of your Highness, of which I am un- 
deserving, but on that very account am I grateful for it. Wherefore 
I return you favour for favour, not indeed adequately, but at least as 
I best can ; and, small though it be, I have no fear that when offered, 
or rather returned, it will be spurned by you, who did so lovingly 
gain, and graciously anticipate it. But I will write no further now, 
till I learn from your answer, if you think me worthy of one, how 
you accept these few words. Whatever reply you wish to send by 
writing or by word of mouth, may be well entrusted to Abbot Ogerius, 
by whom you receive this letter ; on whose behalf, also, I would ad- 
dress your Excellency, commending him to your acquaintance and 
favour, as a man honourable and of good repute both in learning and 


piety. 


EPIST, XCIV. 


TO THE ABBOT OF A CERTAIN MONASTERY IN YORK, WHICH THE PRIOR AND 
SOME OF THE BRETHREN HAD LEFT. 


1. You wrote to me from across the sea to ask for advice ; I would 
that you had elsewhere sought it. For Iam in astrait betwixt two.' 
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If I answer not, my silence will appear like contempt; but how to 
answer without danger I see not, for whatever I say must needs either 
offend some, or make some feel more secure than they ought, or, at 
least, in a matter in which they ought not. That your brethren left 
you, was not, to my knowledge, by the advice or suggestion of our- 
selves or of our friends ; but we believe that it was of God, as so great 
efforts to prevent it were vain. And I suppose that the brethren them- 
selves feel this, by their seeking so earnestly for our advice, their con- 
science probably smiting them for their withdrawal, If not, they are 
happy, according to the Apostle, if they condemn not themselves in 
that thing which they allow.' But now, being questioned, what shall 
I do, so as to pain no one either by silence or by speech ?. Perhaps I 
shall be safe, if I refer those who question me to one more learned 
than I, and whose authority is more reverend and holier. Thus speaks 
the holy Pope Gregory in his Pastoral: ‘« Whoever has resolved to go 
through a better work, to him the lesser good which he might have 
done has become unlawful.” ‘To prove which he adds the testimony 
of the gospel, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking 


had applied himself to a nobler work, is guilty of looking back, if he 
leaves that larger good and turns again to trifles,’’"? Again, in the 
third Homily on Ezekiel: “ There are some who do the good which 
they know, and while doing it meditate better things; but this better 
they depart from and retract. ‘They succeed in the good they had 
begun, but they fail in the better which they had intended. And 
these to man’s judgment seem to stand in their work; but in the eyes 
of the Almighty they have fallen in their purpose.” 

2. Here is a glass, in which they may consider, not their natural 
face, but the fact of their retrogression ; here they may examine and 
judge themselves, their thoughts accusing or else excusing one another,® 
und that as spiritual men who judge all things, but themselves are 
judged of no man.® But as for the greater or the less, the higher or 
the lower, the more or the less strict, namely, what they have left, or 
to what they have returned, I will not lightly pronounce; they must 
consider. So says Gregory to them. But to thee, reverend Father, 
I can say, by all means, with perfect certainty, and with bare truth, 
Quench not the Spirit? It is written, Forbid not him who can do well, 
but if thou canst, thyself do likewise® Rather do thou glory in the 
improvement of thy children, since a wise son is the glory of his 
father.2 And for me, let no man trouble me,'® for that I hid not the 
righteousness of God in my heart:"! if, indeed, to avoid offence, I 
have not said less than I ought. 
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EPIST, XCV. 


TO TURSTIN, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

~ He praises his charity and beneficence towards certain religious persons. 

To the beloved Father, and reverend lord, Turstin, by the grace of 
God Archbishop of York, Bernard, Abbot of Clara Vallis, sends all 


ng. 

I have learned that the splendour of thy good deeds has corresponded 
with the opinion of men concerning thee. For the deeds show that 
the opinion was neither false nor empty, while that which flying 
rumour first pre abroad, is established by the very fact. And now, 
how brightly hath thy zeal for righteousness shone out, how conspicu- 
ously thy priestly vigour hath prevailed in the defence of the poor, 
and him that hath no helper.'' Hitherto the whole Church of the 
Saints has been telling of thine alms and works of mercy: but this 
was common to thee with many, being a thing required at the hands 
of all who have this world’s good. But this episcopal act, this signal 
example of paternal pity, this truly divine fervour of zeal, with which, 
doubtless, for the defence of His poor, He hath inflamed and excited 
thee, who maketh His Angels spirits, and His ministers a flaming fire :3 
all this, I say, is a special accession of glory to thy dignity, of dis- 
tinction to thy office, of ornament to thy crown. For it is one thing 
to feed the hungry, another to favour holy poverty; in the one we 
follow nature, in the other grace. Thou shalt visit thy brethren, it is 
written, and not sin. So that in caring for our brother’s body, we 
avoid sin ; in honouring his sanctity, we profit ourselves, Wherefore 
he saith, Keep thine alms in thine hands, till thou find a righteous 
man to whom to give it. With what fruit? He that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall receive a righteous 
man's reward.” Let us thus perform the natural obligation, lest we 
sin ; let us help the work of grace, that we too may receive grace. 
Assuredly both are so admirable in thee, that we confess them to have 
been given thee from above; so that whatever of temporal su 
port thou givest to our necessities, shall be eternally mixed with the 
divine praises, reverend Father, worthy to be cherished by us in all 
sincerity of love. 


EPIST. XCVI. 


TO RICHARD, ABBOT OF FONTANA, AND HIS COMPANIONS, WHO PASSED OVER 
FROM ANOTHER ORDER TO THE CISTERCIAN, 


He praises them for having renewed their religious discipline. © 
What great things have we heard and learned, announced to us by 
our brethren the two Gaufridi, how ye have again burned with the 


heavenly fire, recovered from your sickness, flourished in holy new- 
ness of life! The finger of God is here, subtly working, renewing ten- 
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derly and wholesomely changing you, not indeed from bad to good, 
but from good to better. Who will enable me to come and see this 
great sight? For no less marvellous and joyful is such an advance, 
than such a change; except it be that you will more easily find many 
worldly converted to good, than many religions becoming better. As 
the searcest bird on the earth is he, who ascends but a little from the 
rank which he has once reached in religion. Wherefore, beloved, 
your no less rare than salutary act has gladdened rightfully not us 
alone, who long to be the servants of your sanctity, but the whole city 
of God ;! and the more rare it is, therein is it the more shining, And 
it was not only necessary in prudence, to transcend that mediocrity 
which is but just above a fault, and to fear to be of the number of 
those lukewarm whom God shail spue out of his mouth ;? but it was 
also right for conscience’ sake, for ye yourselves could decide whether, 
as professors of a holy rule, it was safe for you to stop short of its full 
purity. I grieve with much grief, that from the stress of the evil time, 
and the haste of the messenger, I am compelled to show great affec- 
tion in scanty words, embracing a great love within a short letter. 


What is wanting, our brother Gaufridus will supply by word of 
mouth, 


EPIST. XCVII. 


TO DUKE CONRAD. 


He advises him not to make war on the Count of Gebenna, lest he provoke 
God to vengeance against him. 


1, All power is from him, to whom the prophet says: Thine, O 
Lord, is the power, and the kingdom ; and thou art exalted as head over 
all’ Wherefore I have thought it right, illustrious Prince, to admonish 
thine Excellency how thou oughtest to stand in awe of that Terrible 
One, Him who cutteth off the spirit of princes. The Count of Gebenna, 
as we have heard from himself, has offered, and continues to offer him- 
self to justice on all those matters which thou hast against him. Now, 
if upon this thou proceedest to invade another's land, destroying the 
churches, burning the houses, banishing the poor, slaying and shed- 
ding man’s blood ; doubt not that thou wilt grievously provoke His ; 

wrath, who is a father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows And ay 

if he is angry, it will assuredly not profit thee to fight, however at 
valiantly, with whatever force; for it matters not to the Almighty 
God of Sabaoth, whether they be many or few to whom he willeth to 
give the victory. He, when it pl him, made one chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 

2. Thus have I, a poor man and moved by the cries of the poor, © 
written to thy Magnificence, knowing that it is more honourable for 
thee to consent unto the lowly, than to yield to the enemy; whom I 
deem not to be stronger than thou; but I know the Almighty to be 
more powerful, who resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to ‘the 
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humble,'. For this purpose, noble prince, had I been able, I would 
have approached thy ce; but as it is, I have sent these from 
among our brethren, if peradventure they may by their prayers and 
ours obtain from thy Dignity either a perfect reconciliation, if it may 
be, or at least a truce, to give us time to attempt a lasting peace, to the 
fulfilment of the will of God, to thy honour, and the welfare of thy 
country. Otherwise, if thou neither acceptest the reparation offered, 
nor regardest us who pray, yea God who in us warns thee of thy own 
good, then may He behold and judge. We well know, that: hardly 
can such large armies meet, without, what we justly dread, the most 
grievous carnage on both sides. 


EPIST, XCVIII. 


CONCERNING THE MACCABEES, BUT TO WHOM WRITTEN IS UNKNOWN. 


He answers the question, why the church decreed a day of holy commemoration to 
the Maccabees alone, among the saints of the elder dispensation. 


1. The question which thy charity has asked of my littleness through 
our brother Hescelinus, Fulco, Abbot of Sparnacum had already put to 
me. Unto whom I gave no reply, wishing rather, had I happened to 
find some decision of the Fathers thereupon, to send it to him, than to 
answer him from some new or private opinion of mine. As such de- 
cision does not readily occur, I now in the meantime reply to both of 
you according to my judgment, but so, that if on this little matter 
either of you should at any time either read, or hear, or think any- 
thing more reasonable, he will not fail to impart it to me in time. The 
question then is, why the Fathers thought fit to decree, that the Mac- 
cabees alone of all the ancient saints should, by a peculiar privilege, 
be solemnly commemorated in the church by an annual feast, and with 
veneration equal to that which our martyrs receive? If I say that 
those who equalled the virtue of our martyrs have rightly earned their 
glory also, I shall perhaps have shown how they gained it, but not so 
clearly how they alone could do s0, since it is certain that several 
others of the ancients have died with as great a fervour of piety, who 
have not been held worthy to be remembered with equal joyfulness, 
And if this solemn celebration is fitly denied to them, inasmuch as 
what their virtue gave to them, its occasion deprived them of: is not 
the case of the Maccabees the same? For they too, dying at that 
time, rose not to the joys of heaven, but descended to the darkness of 
the grave ; the First-born from the dead? not having then appeared. 
who should open to believersthe kingdom of heaven, the Lamb of the 
tribe of Jadah, who openeth and none shutteth, for whose coming in 
it should be laimed with all authority to the powers on high, Lift 

» O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting dovurs ; and 
the King of glory shali come in. Wherefore if it be unseemly to com- 
memorate with joy a departure which was not a joyful one, let us 
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avoid it in this case also ; but if these should be celebrated with feast- 
ing and praise for their virtue, why not the others also ? 

_ 2. Shall we say then, that both these indeed died in the same right- 
eous cause with the martyrs, but that the manner of their marty 

was not for both of them the same with them? For while all the 
martyrs alike of the Old and the New Testament died for righteous. 
ness’ sake, there is this difference, that the latter suffered for abiding in 
it, the former for reproving those who abode not in it: those for not 
forsaking it, these for crying that whoever forsook it should perish ; 
and, to sum up briefly this difference, the one were the servants, the 
others the champions of righteousness. On this account, perhaps, the 
Maccabees alone of the ancients, as dying not only in the cause, but, 
as I said, in the manner of the new martyrdom, may have rightly ob- 
tained the same honour of an appointed celebration in the Church with 
the Church’s new martyrs. For they too, like them, were urged to 
sacrifice to strange gods, and to forsake the law of their fathers, yea, 
the very commandments of God ; they too refused, and they died. 

3. Not so died Isaiah, not so Zachariah, not so even that great John, 
the Baptist ; of whom the first is said to have been sawn asunder ; of 
the second we read that he was slain between the temple and the altar ;! 
the third was beheaded in prison. Is it asked by whom? By unjust 
and impious men. For the sake of what? of righteousness and 
piety. How shown? Not so much by the confession, as the preach- 
ing of them. They preached the truth to men who hated it; the truth 
brought them hatred, and hatred death. But those unjust and impious 
men did not so much persecute holiness in them, as repel it from them- 
selves ; defended their own unrighteousness, rather than attacked their 
righteousness. There is a difference between invading another’s, and 
maintaining one’s own; between refusing to follow after truth, and 
persecuting it; between malice towards believers, and anger against 
rebukers; between stopping the mouth of the confessor, and resisting 
the reproof of the preachers. In short, Herod sent forth and laid hold 
upon John; wherefore? for preaching Christ? for being a good man 
and a just? Nay, on this account rather he observed him, and when 
he heard him he did many things. But because John rebuked Herod 
for Herodias his brother Philip’s wife,? therefore was he bound and 
therefore beheaded ; suffering indeed for the truth, but for the zealous 
preaching thereof, not for refusing to deny it when compelled, Hence 
it is that the death even of this great martyr has a less joyful com- 
memoration than that of many much inferior to him. 

4. Assuredly had the Maccabees suffered in like manner with these, 
they would not have been mentioned atall. But now, since by a 
similar confession of the truth they are likened to the Christian mar- 
tyrs, they have deserved the same veneration. Nor let it move us, 
that they did not suffer for the very name of Christ as the martyrs 
did; for it matters not whether one suffer under the law for the obser- 
vances of the law, or under grace for the commands of the gospel. 
For it is clear that they both alike suffered for the truth, and therein 
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for Christ, who said, J am the truth.' So that in this respect the 
manner of their martyrdom has done more for the Maccabees, than the 
virtue of it; since not even those of the Fathers who are known to 
have contended for righteousness’ sake in those times, with equal 
valour, are celebrated with equal honour, at least by the present 
Church. She, I suppose, deems it unfitting to assign a festival to any 
death however praiseworthy, which preceded that of Christ ; especially 
since those who died before that saving passion were received not into 
the joys of happiness, but into the prison-house of darkness. Cer- 
tain y then the Maccabees, as I have said, have therefore been held 
worthy of exception by the Church, because what the time of their 
martyrdom denied to them, its manner bestowed. 

5. Nor do we honour them only, but also them who anticipated by 
their death the death of our Life manifest in the flesh,? whether dying 
during that life, as Simeon and John the Baptist ; or for it also, as the 
Innocents, whom for another reason, though they too descended to the 
grave, we still venerate with a solemn service. The Innocents, be- 
cause surely it were unjust to defraud innocence dying for righteous- 
ness’ sake, of any portion even of present glory: John, too, for that he 
received death joyfully, knowing that from his days the kingdom of 
heaven should suffer violence,’ (whence also he cries, Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ;*) and seeing at the same time that 
the Life would forthwith come after him. Which indeed he, when 
about to die, was careful to ask of the Lord Himself, and deserved to 
be answered ; for when he had inquired of him by His disciples, 4rt 
thou he that should come, or do we look for another ? after many miracles | 
recited, he was told: And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended in 
me® For hereby the Lord signified that He was to die, and by a death 
which should be to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolish- 
ness. And at this saying of the bridegroom, the friend of the bride- 
groom went forward boldly, whither he could no longer doubt that He 
too would shortly come. He then who could die, rejoicing with so 

t joy, could also gain for himself a joyful remembrance. But that 
old man too, full of virtues as of days, when near his own death he 
held the Life in his arms, said, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ;7 
meaning, I am content to descend unto the prison, feeling my redemp- 
tion so near at hand. Wherefore he too, dying with such contented 

re, such pleasant contentment, is deservedly commemorated with 
joy in the Church. | 

6. But how shall the memory of that death be joyful, which no re- 
joicings attended ? and how should a dying man have rejoiced, who 
was certain that he was descending to the darkness of the grave, and 
could take with him no assurance of a Redeemer at hand for his con- 
solation? Thence it is that one of the saints hearing, Set thine house 
in order, for thow shalt die and not live, turned his face to the wall and 
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ef sore, and so obtained some delay of the death which he hated, 
and for which he piteously mourned, saying, Jn the midst of my days 1 
shall go to the gates of the grave ; and soon after, Z shall not see the Lord 
God in the land of the living ; I shall behold man no more, and the peace- 
ful dwellers in the world.' And hence another: O that thow wouldest 
hide me in the grave, that thou wouldest keep me secret, until thy wrath 
be past, that thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember me2 
And Israel to his sons: Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.® In these words what is there of joyful solemnity, or festal 
celebration ? 

7. Our martyrs, on the contrary, desire to die, and be with Christ ; 
assured that where the body is, there will the eagles quickly be gathered 
together. Soon I say, do the righteous rejoice there before God, yea 
exceedingly rejoice.5 There it is, most merciful Jesus, as soon as each 
saint is delivered from this evil world, there it is that they are filled full 
with the joy of thy countenance ;° there resounds one voice of ever- 
lasting jubilee, one noice of rejoicing and salvation in the tabernacle of 
the righteous -? Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fow- 
lers ; the snare is broken, and we are escaped.’ Could they sing this who 
sat in the grave, in darkness and the shadow of death,’ while there 
was none to deliver nor to save them ; before the dayspring from on 
high had visited us,'° which is Christ the first-fruits of them that sleep ?!! 
Rightly then the Church, who knows how to rejoice with them who 
rejoice, and to weep with them that weep,'? distinguishes, from the dif- 
ference of times, between them whom in virtue she judges equal ;, not 
deeming that she should bestow the same honour on the passage unto. 
life, and the descent to the grave. 

8. Wherefore, the cause makes the martyrdom, but the time and 
the manner make a difference. The time separates the Maccabees 
from the new martyrs, and joins them to the old; the manner unites 
them to the new, and removes them from the old. And these differ- 
ences are observed in the Church from the aforesaid reasons. But in 
the sight of God the whole assembly of the saints have in common 
what is spoken of by the holy prophet: Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints.3 And whence it is precious let him expound 
tous: When he has given his beloved sleep, behold the children the heri- 
tage of the Lord,.the fruit of the womb his possessiun.'4 Nor let us think 
the martyrs alone beloved, remembering what is said of Lazarus, Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth ;° and also, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.® Surely not alone blessed are they who die for the Lord, as 
martyrs, but they also who die in the Lord, as confessors, Death then 
seems to me to be made precious by two things, the cause thereof, and . 
the former life ; but the cause rather than the life. And that will be 
the most precious, which both the cause and the life adorn. 
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EPIST, XCIX. 


TO A CERTAIN MONK. 


Having been anxious at the withdrawal of a certain monk from his fraternity, he 
writes to him that his letter has relieved him from his unfavourable suspicion. 


Respecting the message which, as thou sayest, disturbed thee, it,was 
on thy account, not on his own, that our brother William thought it 
necessary to send it thee. For he himself, as by the grace of God he 
is wont, acts bravely, and has hitherto kept far from him that sentence : 
A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways :' walking with a single 
mind, and therefore boldly, in the paths of the Lord, so as not to feel 
that woe, of which it is said, Woe unto him who walks on the earth in 
two ways.* But of thee we had heard that thou wert living in strife, 
having left your house not without grave offence to the abbot and the 
brethren, and wert dwelling alone in I know not what improper place. 
By which rumour being much moved, and anxiously considering in 
what way we might be of service to thee, we could think of nothing 
better than to call thee to us, and in the first place to learn from thy- 
self what concerned thee: and then face to face to give thee what ad- 
vice might occur. But now, after thy letter and my reply, and each 
of us being relieved from the uneasiness of groundless mutual suspicion, 
let us be alike content. However, by this falsehood it is proved how 
true a love there is between us ; a love which, through this our mutual 
anxiety, I may deem not unprofitably renewed; and that we might 
gather fruit thereof abundantly, could I find fit occasion for the full en- 
joyment of thy society. If not, we deem it better that we should be 
content with our poverty, than that by our wealth we should be 
troublesome to you. 


EPIST. C, 


TO A CERTAIN BISHOP. 
He praises his favour to certain poor monks, and his beneficence. 


Had I found you less fervent in undertaking so great a work, I 
should have had to exhort and entreat you to it. But now that your 
devotion has outrun and been the first to summon me thereto, it re- 
mains only that we both give thanks to the Source of all good, for the 
good which he has enabled you to purpose, and pour out our prayers © 


_ to him, to add this also, that you may perform according to your good 


intent. Yet [ will not withhold my joy from you. For what rejoic- 
ing, think you, does this your design bring to my heart ? My sluggish 
soul will be roused to delight, in seeing you indefatigable in whole- 
some and honourable pursuits; for I am glad, not because I seek a 
gift of you, but because I expect fruit from you. IJ willingly accept a 
benefit, if it be profitable to the giver, otherwise I should not be walk- 
ing in that charity which seeketh not her own.‘ Now in this thing you 
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do benefit us, but yourself more; unless yon forget that saying, Jt és 
more blessed to give than to receive.' This indeed beseems a bishop, 
this commends your priesthood, adorns your crown, ennobles your 
dignity, when he to whom his office forbids poverty, proves himselfin 
its administration the lover of the poor. For it is not poverty, but the 
love of poverty, which is counted a virtue. Moreover, blessed are the 
poor, not in possession, but tr spirit,” 


RETURN FROM MOUNT CARMEL TO JERUSALEM. 


(Tue following is the conclusion of the notes of a lady's journal, of 
which the commencing portion was printed in the January number.] 


Havine for some time intended beginning a letter which should con- 
tain an account of our journey from Carmel to Jerusalem, I take ad- 
vantage of a wet day, which keeps us indoors, and commence. 

Monday evening, Nov. 2nd, looked threatening, but we, neverthe- 
less, gave orders for starting next morning. ‘The week before had 
been almost one continuous storm of thunder, lightning, and the most 
tremendous rain, accompanied by gusts of wind, The sea view from 
our windows was very magnificent during these storms, although, from 
the elevated situation of the convent, we were not unfrequently en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of furious rain, which prevented us from 
seeing anything. All this made us naturally wish to seize the first 
fine weather for our journey, as we might otherwise be de- 
tained many weeks. On Tuesday morning there was a change of 
moon, a north wind, and a clear horizon to the south and south-west, 
(the rain generally coming in that direction from KEgypt,) so we 
vigorously packed up our goods, and departed from Carmel at about 
half-past eleven A.M. ‘The sun was quite hot, and the air delightful. 
We chose the road along the plain by the sea side, so that we were for 
the first day only about half a mile from the sea, and often not so far. 
The soil was very rich black mould, and being much softened by the 
late rain, we had to watch our horses’ every step, lest they should sink 
in some of the innurflerable holes in our path. Being so near the sea, 
too, many parts of our road were quite marshy, from the tricklings of 
water from the mountains on our left, and here and there we passed 
the remnants of some streamlet that was beginning to revive again 
after the parching summer ; two or three of these deserve the name of 
rivers. This is a fertile and beautiful plain: it was like riding over a 
garden of bulbous plants, just springing up after the rain. Lilac and 
white crocuses, small kinds of hyacinths, and a few others, were in 
blossom ; the rest were but putting out their leaves of various green ; 
but now, or a little later, there must indeed be a beauteous floral carpet 
spread over the whole plain from north to south. Here and there we 
saw ploughing carried on, by Arabs from the numerous villages perched 
on the lower heights of the Carmel range ; and altogether, we enjoyed 
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ourselves exceedingly. We soon came to Atlect, on the sea-coast, 
and turned aside for a moment to look at the ruins, The road was 
about ten minutes distant from the sea, and some rocks lay between 
us and it; but what was our surprise, on finding an entrance or pas- 
sage of considerable length cut through the solid rock to the town—a 
kind of raised footway on either side, and two grooves in the reck 
itself, evidently worn by the friction of chariot wheels! Nothing we 
had seen as yet delighted us more than this ancient chiselling. At the 
sea-side are also Crusading remains worth seeing; but it was late, and 
we could only stop to look at a solitary wall, about eighty feet high, 
composed of bevelled stones, and therefore probably of Jewish or 
Roman date. We gathered some white crocuses, growing in the 
pathway of this wonderful entrance, and observed that the rocks were 
all cut into tombs, and that there were other evident remains of an 
extensive city, which it was a disappointment to have no more time 
for examining. By sunset we reached Dora, (now a mere Arab vil- 
lage,) and pitched our tent on the smooth sand, with a clear sky over- 
head, and a keen north wind blowing, and a splendid sea roaring and 
breaking over the rocks before us. ‘The sands here are very wide in- 
deed, and there is no shelter from the wind, so the servants feared 
they should not be able to secure their tent from being blown into the 
sea, and they therefore wrapped themselves in their cloaks and spent 
the night in the open air. Very cold they all looked next morning, 
crouching over their fire; but when the sun got up, it seemed impos- 
sible to believe that we had so lately been bitten by the cold. Our 
destination this day was Haraim, also on the sea-side, and we rode 
almost all day upon the beautiful sands, which have been driven far 
inland, for nearly a mile. When we left the edge, this loose footing 
was very trying to our laden mules, and we could sometimes scarcely 
urge them on. To-day we passed the ruins of Ceesarea Philippi, but 
were only able to stay a few moments. What we saw was in won- 
derful preservation; but a great deal of the ground was overgrown 
with thistles and dry grass, and we had not time to examine or ex- 
plore it. After leaving Ceesarea, our road still lay upon the sand, our 
horses often being in the sea, and at other times on beds of loose shells 
several feet deep. They were of common kinds, but looked very 
pretty sparkling in the bright sun. ‘To-day we passed the south end 
of the Carmel range. We had had great difficulty in keeping our 
mules at anything like a moderate pace ; although we each kept one 
before our horses, we did not reach our journey’s end until some time 
after dark, ‘The moon was, however, almost full, and rose beautifully 
over the hills of Samaria, on our left. We were a little inland, travel- 
ling over pretty country scenery, and it was delightful. At length we 
saw a village before us, which they said was Harami, so we passed 
through it to a rising ground, where we pitched our tent, and could 
hear the sea roaring. Poor Caire, our dog, required our utmost atten- 
tion to keep him from the horrid village dogs, who darted after him 
open-inouthed, yelling and barking. Next morning we rode round a 
little, and found we had been on the top of the cliffs, which were here 
high, About five minutes north of the village, we found a curious 
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spiral desceut, which we followed, and were suddenly down on the 
sands by the sea-side. This descent is partly natural, partly artificial, 
and is cut through the cliff. Here we found ruins, still in very good 
preservation, of large fortifications. As yet we have gained no infor- 
mation about this place, which we have thus lighted upon. ‘To-day 
we were to reach Ramlah, a short journey, and Jerusalem the next 
day. We soon left the sea, and came to a very pretty river, with a 
nice stone bridge across it, the first we had seen. ‘The name of this 
river is K1-Ujaa, and its innumerable windings are most picturesque. 
While our horses were drinking, I wished I could have sketched the 
bridge, with an Arab and his donkey on it, our various animals drink- 
ing, the beautiful little grassy knolls all around, fresh and brilliantly 
green, and sprinkled with pretty cattle, all feeding on the nice herbage, 
and an encampment of wild Arabs, in black tents, (formed of poles 
stuck into the ground, with black stuff thrown over them, )—of course 
the owners of these cattle—and the distant mountains bounding the 
view with a wall of many-coloured tints. ‘The sun was as hot as on 
an English midsummer day, the appearance of the country would not 
have disgraced the prettiest English county, and this was Palestine 
on the 5th of November. We now crossed the plain towards Ramlah, 
leaving Jaffa on our right. Jaffa is very conspicuous, being situated 
on a hill, and is a very pretty object. The plain of Sharon I have 
before described ; and we now saw it after the “ former rains,” (which 
Mr. Nicolayson never knew so abundant as this year,) every inch 
covered with bulbs and plants springing up. An Arab joined our 
party for a while, with whom the servants, &c., amused themselves 
not a little. He was a man of about fifty, with strong features, bushy 
black beard, whiskers, and eyebrows ; dressed in a white turban care- 
fully folded, an arm in one sleeve of a short coarse linen garment, 
which hung off his back, leaving the other arm quite at liberty; his 
skin was a shining, almost black colour, and his bare legs and feet 
hung dangling at each side of a pretty little donkey, of course unen- 
cumbered by saddle or bridle. Could you but have seen this “ free and 
independent”’ gentleman smoking his pipe in the midst of our motle 

group, it must have afforded you no less amusement than it did us, 
and we longed for aclever pencil. At about three o’clock we reached 
Ramlah, and took up our quarters in our old room in the convent. 
We gave orders for everything to be ready at two o’clock next morn- 
ing, as we intended taking advantage of the bright moonlight for con- 
tinuing our journey. We were on the way before two o'clock. On 
arriving the day before, and admiring the extensive view of the plain, 
we were surprised at being able to trace the Carmel range almost to 
its northern extremity. Our horses and we were in great spirits, and off 
we set across the plain, in air keen enough for frost, and the moon 
bright enough to show us every step. The nominal distance from 
Ramlah to Jerusalem is eight hours, four across the plain to the moun- 
tains, and four thence to Jerusalem. We wished to reach the moun- 
tains by sunrise, therefore kept on the mules as fast as possible. One 

principal source of amusement to us, (next to the romance and fun of 
this still, moonlight travelling, was one of our company, his portly 
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figure exhibiting every variety of ludicrous equestrianism that can be 
imagined, as he strode, in his flowing Oriental robe and an extra 
cloak over the huge wooden and carpet pack, which threatened to 
crush his poor little white horse. You can have no idea of these ex- 
traordinary devices for fatiguing poor animals. ‘They are from two 
to three feet long, composed of wood and a collection of cloth and 
carpet miscellanies, upon which the rider may, if so disposed, which 
he always is, put carpets for sleeping on, blankets, or mats, &c., besides 
articles of apparel, and, surmounting all, his own cumbrous self. In 
spite of all precautions, including “‘ something warm” at the convent, 
our worthy friend was very cold indeed, and very uncomfortable in 
consequence ; but still jogged on good-humouredly, generally with his 
right arm raised, the whip hanging down over his back, preparing for 
a desperate blow upon the all-unconscious steed, which used generally, 
after three or four unsatisfactory attempts, to descend with prodigious 
crack upon the leather harness. Shortly, however, a scent other than 
that of the muleteers’ pipes reached us, and when it at length affected 
the tardier senses of our poor A., his distress must have moved 
harder hearts than ours. His friend, the Carmel apothecary, had given 
him, at parting, a bottle of super-excellent anise spirit, his own mak- 
ing; and this most precious liquid was now moistening the road to 
Jerusalem, leaving a visible track after the mule, as it escaped from 
the broken bottle. But now we drew near the mountains, and our 
shadows, as cast by the moon, grew fainter and fainter as the dawn 
brightened, and shortly after the sun had risen, we reached our old ° 
resting-place under the trees, in the Wady Suleiman. Here we all 
dismounted for breakfast. We sat at a little distance from the rest, 
who instantly kindled a fire to warm themselves, Suddenly our at- 
tention was attracted to the other group, where stood little Moham- 
med, smacking his lips, and the tall one drinking from a bottle, which 
seemed to contain something very good, and the Arab standing with 
outstretched arms, crying “Stop, stop!” His convent friend had 
given him some absinthe, of which he good-naturedly offered the 
others a taste ; but, poor fellow, his confidence was lamentably abused 
by greedy Achmet. We soon set off again, and once more admired 
the beauty cf our road, as it wound through the deep gorge. The 
hills for about half way are pretty well clothed with dwarf oak, but 
nearer Jerusalem they are perfectly barren and rocky. On getting up 
the mountains toward Kirjat-el-Anab or Aboo Gosh, a splendid view 
opened upon our left ; we looked over, and beyond the mountains, upon 
the outstretched plain, could plainly distinguish the so-called Martyr 
Tower of Ramlah ; far beyond this again, the line of sand—Jaffa—and 
a splendid view of the sea. All this had escaped us when on this road 
before; perhaps the day had been less clear. We then passed Aboo 
Gosh's handsome village; then came our long descent, and shortly after, 
a pretty stone bridge across the bottom of the valley, where, after the 
rains, there is a brook, believed to be the same as David’s, and all around, 
such a beautiful luxuriant grove of oranges, lemons, vines, figs, pome- 
granates, and olives, Steep and long ascents then brought us within 
sight of Jerusalem. Achmet had been sent forward to prepare for our 
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arrival ; but when we got to the Jafia gate, we found it closed, and 
surrounded by a great crowd of people, camels, horses, and donkeys. 
It was Frida , and it is the custom to close the gates of Jerusalem at 
noon, while the garrison attend the mosque, Achmet was waiting, too : 
he had arrived just too late. After waiting some time in a broiling 


sun, (although November,) we went round to the Zion gate, and there 
we at length got in. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT ROME, 


[Amongst the extracts which we had marked from “ The Christ- 
mas Holidays in Rome,” for insertion in the Article in the January 
number of the Magazine, were the two following, which we were 
obliged to omit for want of room, but which we do not wish to with- 
hold from our readers, as being likely to interest them on general 
grounds. ‘The first contains an account of Mr. Kip’s interview with 
Jardinal Mezzofanti; the second describes his presentation to the 
pope, Gregory XVI.} 


CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI,. 


“The person | most wished to see in Rome—I may almost say in Europe— 
was Cardinal Mezzofanti, for his name is known through the world as one of 
the literary prodigies of the age. The son of an humble tradesman, he com- 
menced his early career as a librarian. His birth-place, as he mentioned to 
me himself, was Bologna. When an obscure priest in the north of Italy, he 
was called upon to confess some criminals who were to suffer death next day. 
They proved to be foreigners condemned for piracy, and he found himself 
utterly unable to hold any intercourse with them. Overwhelmed with grief 
at this unlooked for impediment, he retired to his home, spent the night in 
studying their language, and the next morning confessed them ‘in their own 
tongue wherein they were born.’ Such, at least, is the common story told 
here, and his friends ascribe his success to miraculous assistance which was 
afforded him as a reward for his zeal in the discharge of his holy office. 

“From that time his talent was rapidly developed. His knowledge of lan- 
guages seems to be almost intuitive, for he acquires them without the least ap- 
parent difficulty. At the age of thirty-six, he is said to have read twenty, and 
to have conversed fluently in eighteen, languages. At the present time he 
speaks forty-two, or, as he sometimes sportively says, ‘forty-two and Bolog- 
nese’—considering his native language so curious a dialect of the Italian, that 
he might count it as one. He at one time filled the chair of Professor of 
Greek and Oriental Literature in the university of his native city, and his 
faine even then was widely spread through Europe. When the revolt broke 
out in 183), and Bologna for atime threw off the Papal rule, Mezzofanti ex- 
erted himself so earnestly in behalf of the Pope, that he was soon afterwards 
called to Rome and rewarded with an appointment under Mai. When that 
distinguished scholar was made a cardinal, Mezzofanti was raised to the same 
dignity. Perhaps the most lively account of him is that given Py Lord Byron 
in his Detached Thoughts. ‘1 do not recollect,’ says he, ‘ a single foreign lite- 
rary character that | wished to see twice, except perhaps Mezzofanti, who 
was a prodigy of language, a Briareus of the parts of speech, a walking library, 
who ought to have lived at the time of the tower of Babel, as universal inter- 
preter’; a real miracle, and without pretension too. I tried him in all the lan- 
guages of which I'knew only an oath or adjuration of the gods against pus- 
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tillions, savages, pirates, boatmen, sailors, ee gondoliers, muleteers, camel 
drivers, vetturini, postmasters, horses and houses, and everything in post! 
and, he puzzled me in my own idiom.’ 

“ And yet, with all these high qualifications, there is a modesty about Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti which shrinks from anything like praise, When compli- 
mented on the subject of his acquirements, he sometimes answers, ‘ Do not 
mention it; I am only a dictionary badly bound.’ A Russian princess, a short 
time ago, having occasion to send him a note, he replied at once in her own 
language, and in terms so perfectly correct and idiomatic, that she could not 
help responding, complimenting him on the manner in which he wrote Russian. 
He immediately answered it, stating ‘that he was sorry he could not return 
the compliment as to the manner in which she wrote Russian.’ 

‘‘[ had a letter of introduction to him, and the very last morning I was in 
Rome, feeling that I should not be satisfied to depart without seeing him, 1 
determined to present it. Upon calling at his palace, | found several servants 
in the ante-room, to one of whom I gave my letter and card. He entered 
with them, and in a moment the cardinal’s secretary came out to conduct me 
tohim. After passing through a long suite of rooms, | was ushered into one 
where I found his eminence, who, advancing very cordially, invited me to walk 
into his library. He is a small lively looking man, apparently over seventy. 
He speaks English with a slight foreign accent, yet remarkably correct. In- 
deed, | never before met with a foreigner who could talk for ten minutes with- 
out using some word with a shade of meaning not exactly right, yet in the 
long conversation [ had with the cardinal I detected nothing like this. He 
did not use a single expression or word in any way which was not strictly and 
idiomatically correct.* He converses, too, without the slightest hesitation, 
never being at the least loss for the proper phrase. 

“ In talking about him some time before to an ecclesiastic, I quoted Lady 
Blessington’s remark, ‘ that she did not believe he had made much progress in. 
the literature of those forty-two languages, but was rather like a man who 
spent his time in manufacturing keys to palaces which he had not time to 
enter ; and I inquired whether this was true. ‘Try him,’ said he, laughing ; 
and having now the opportunity, I endeavoured to do so. I led him, there- 
fore, to talk of Lord Byron and his works, and then of English literature 
generally. He gave me, in the course of his conversation, quite a discussion 
on the question, Which was the golden period of the English language? and 
of course fixed on the days of Addison. He drew a comparison between the 
characteristics of the French, Italian, and Spanish languages ; spoke of Lock- 
hart’s translations from the Spanish, and incidentally referred to various other 
English writers. He then went on to speak of American literature, and paid 
high compliments to the pure style of some of our best writers. He expressed 
the opinion that with many it had been evidently formed by a careful study of 
the old authors—those ‘ wells of English undefiled ;’ and that in the last fifty 
ag we had imported fewer foreign words than had been done in England. 

e spoke very dag of the works of Mr. Fennimore Cooper, whose name, 
by the way, is better known on the Continent than that of any other American 
writer, 

“ In referring to our Indian languages, he remarked that the only one with 
which he was well acquainted was the Algonquin, although he knew some- 
thing of the Chippewa and the Delaware, and asked whether I understood 


“* An American gentleman, who has known him for many years, told me he 
called on him when he was Censor of the Press at Bologna, in company with an 
English naval captain, some of whose books, being on the prohibited list: had been 
seized at the Custom House. The captain was in a towering rage, and Mezzofauti, 
in the course of his explanations, made use of the expression, ‘I enter into your 


feelings.’ Nine foreigners out of ten, in attempting to convey this idea, would have 
been just as likely to say, ‘I wa/k into your feelings.’” 
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Algonquin ? I instantly disowned any knowledge of the literature of that 
respectable tribe of savages, for I was afraid the next thing would be a proposal 
that we should continue the conversation in their mellifiluous tongue. He 
learned it from an Algonquin missionary, who returned to Rome, and lived 
just long enough to enable the cardinal to begin the study, He had read the 
works of Mr. Duponceau, of Philadelphia, on the subject of Indian languages, 
and spoke very highly of them. 

“ And yet all this conversation by no means satisfied me as to the depth of 
the cardinal’s literary acquirements. There was nothing said which gave 
evidence of more than a superficial acquaintance with English literature—the 
kind of knowledge which passes current in society, and which is necessarily 

icked up by one who meets so often with cultivated people of that 0 
His acquirements in words are certainly wonderful, but I could not help 
asking myself their use. I have never yet heard of their being of any practical 
benefit to the world during the long life of their possessor. He has never 
displayed any thing philosophical in his character of mind, none of that power 
of combination which enables Schlegel to excel in all questions of philology, and 
gives him a talent for discriminating and a power of handling the resources of 
a language which have never been surpassed. With Mezzofanti, on the con- 
trary, every thing seems to be in detail, and therefore he turns it to no 
valuable purpose. 

“ After having made a visit which far exceeded what the bounds of etiquette 
would allow, I felt obliged to rise with the apology, ‘That 1 had already 
intruded too long upon the time of his Eminence ;’ but he assured me, ‘ This 
was not the case, and that he only regretted, as 1 was about to leave Rome 
immediately, our first interview was necessarily our last.’ He inquired the 
ages of my children, and said, ‘ In five or six years they will be old enough 
to visit Italy, and then I trust you will return to Rome, but ’—and his voice 
changed—‘ you will not find me here: I am too old to ep for it.” When I 
left the library he insisted on accompanying me through the long suite of 
rooms to the last, in which was his secretary, and gave me his parting 
blessing, with the wish, ‘ that I might have a pleasant journey to Naples.’ 
When half way across the apartment I heard his voice, and turning round 
saw him standing in the threshold, stretching out his hands to me, and adding 
to his last sentence—‘ and a pleasant voyage home afterwards.’ 

‘In the narrow compass of this chapter I can give but a few of the points 
on which he touched in our long conversation—matters of faith relating to 
his Church, information about the Propaganda, Cardinals Weld and Acton, 
and Bishop Wiseman, inquiries about the attention to Greek and Latin in our 
colleges, and questions about the progress of his Church in America. Still 
less can I give any idea on paper, of the simplicity and kindness of manner 
which so much charmed me, in one whose reputation is unequalled in the world, 
and who seems so little affected by the princely dignity of the Cardinal, with 
which he has been invested. We parted, never probably to see each other 
again in this world, yet long shall I remember the old Cardinal's friendly 
smile, and I trust we may meet again in that better land where all differences 
are forgotten, and our Father welcomes as his children all those who loved 


him in sincerity and truth, while toiling onward through the shadows of this 
lower life."—pp, 174—179. 


GREGORY XVI, 


“To-day we were presented to his Holiness Pope Gregory XVI. by our 
consul, through whom, as we have no minister at the papal court, all the 
necessary arrangements are made. So many holydays and other public fes« 
tivals are continually occurring, that it is necessary to make application some 
time before, and we had been for ,several weeks waiting bis holiness’ 
leisure. The required costume is the same as on other occasions—the ladies 
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in black, with black veils over their heads, the gentlemen also in full dress of 
black. The only difference is that boots are forbidden—a very disagreeable 
arrangement, as passing in thin shoes and silk stockings through the cold gal- 
leries of the Vatican, and over the marble floors, an invalid would be very apt 
to take a cold, for which his introduction to the successor of St. Peter would 
hardly be considered a sufficient compensation. 

“ Twenty-two hours of the day,* that is, three o’clock in the afternoon, 
was the time appointed, and punctual to the hour, we assembled in a little 
room adjoining the Sistine Chapel, where we remained till our company had 
all arrived. Here hats and cloaks were deposited, and the consul drilled us 
with a few instructions, as to how we were to bow when we walked in, and 
how we were to bow when we backed out, and other matters of equal moment 
in the etiquette of the papal court. Presently a servant in livery appeared, to 
conduct us to the ante-room—the procession formed, and marshalled by him, 
we were led up stairs, and on—on through the long halls and corridors, till 
we reached the Hall of Maps, so called because its walls are covered with 


huge maps, painted in fresco in 1581 by an archbishop of Alatri, and which — 


are now curious, as showing the geographical knowledge of that day. 

“* Here we were left for; nearly an hour. These vast galleries are always 
cold, even in the mildest weather, and as this happened to be one of the most 
severe days we had experienced while in Italy, and we were not exactly in 
costume for such an atmosphere, we were anything but comfortable. A large 
brazier filled with coals (the usual method here of warming an apartment) 
stood at one end, round which the ladies gathered—the gentlemen walked 
about to keep themselves warm—while somelof the younger members of the 
party, having no fear of the Pope and-the Vatican before their eyes, to keep 
their blood from congealing, most irreverently ran races up and down the gal- 
lery. This, by the way, being four hundred and twenty feet long, seemed 
admirably adapted for such purposes. 

“ At length the asher in attendance walked in and announced that I/ Padre 
Santo was ready to receive us. The presentation was different from what | 
had expected, having lately read an account of one in which there was much 
ceremony, the guards at the doors, the anteroom filled with officers of the 
court, and the mace-bearers heralding the way. Everything with us was very 
informal, and with the exception of the usher and two servants at the door, 
we saw no attendants. In we marched in procession, headed by the consul in 
full uniform ; the ladies next, the gentlemen bringing up the rear, and found 
ourselves in a long room, at the upper end of which, leaning against a table, 
stood the two hundred and fifty-eighth successor of St. Peter. We bowed as 
we entered the door—again when we reached the middle of the room—and a 
third time when we came opposite to the pope. This at least is all that is required 
of those who ‘ worship God after the way which they call heresy.’ The true 
members of the church of Rome, instead of bowing, kneel three times, and end 
by kissing either the hand or the embroidered slipper of his holiness. It is 
said, that when Horace Walpole was presented to Benedict XIV., he stood 
for a moment in a posture of hesitation, when the pope, who was remarkable 
for cheerfulness and humour, exclaimed, ‘ Kneel down, my son, receive the 
blessing of an old man; it will do you no harm!’ upon which the young 
traveller immediately fell on his knees. Kissing the pope’s foot is not so 
easily justified, although the usual explanation given is, that it is to the cross 
on the slipper that the homage is paid. But what business has the cross in 


* “The Roman day counts its hours from 1 to 24, beginning at sundown. As 
this is rather indefinite for a starting point, and from its daily change would be 
very inconvenient, the cardinal who presides over this department issues a public 
ordinance, decreeing at what hour the sun ought to set. At this season of the 

ear he places it at 5 p.m. Three o’clock in the afternoon, therefore, is twenty-two 
of the day. 
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such a situation? It is curious, too, that a somewhat similar reason was given 
for this ceremony under the old Roman emperors. Caligula was the first who 
offered his foot to be kissed by those who approached him, and we find Seneca 
declaiming upon it as the last affront to liberty, and the introduction ofa 
Persian slavery into the manners of Rome. Those, on the contrary, who 
endeavoured to excuse it, asserted that it was not done out of insolence, but 
vanity, that he might by this means display his golden slipper set with jewels. 

“ After we were presented and had ranged ourselves in a semicircle around 
him, he commenced at once an animated conversation with the consul, which 
gave us an opportunity of quietly studying his appearance and manner. He 
was dressed in his every-day costume—a white flannel robe, with a ca 
buttoned down before, and very similar to that worn by some orders of the 
monks, a little white skull-cap on his head, and red morocco slippers, on the 
instep of each of which was wrought the gold cross. His snuff-box (another 
cross on its lid) was in constant use, while he laughed and talked in the most 
sociable manner. Notwithstanding his age—being over eighty—he seems a 
hale, hearty old man, whom I should not have imagined to be more than sixty. 
He looked very differently from what he did in the public services of St. Peter's, 
when I supposed him to be feeble, and it is probable that the cardinals whose 
heads are aching for the tiara, will have to wait some years before the aspira- 
tions of any one of them is gratified. There is, however, nothing intellectual 
in his countenance—nothing which marks him as one worthy in this respect 
to sit in the seat of Hildebrand. His features are exceedingly heavy—the nose 
too large and drooping—and the general expression of the eyes one of sleepi- 
ness. The impression produced upon my mind was that of good nature. 
During the whole audience there was nothing to remind me that he was the 
head of so large a portion of the Christian world, still less that he was a tem- 
poral prince to whom many millions owed subjection. 

** After inquiring what parts of the country we came from, and whether 
all things had become quiet in Philadelphia (alluding to the riots of the last 
summer), he suddenly turned to us, and asked—‘ What do you intend to do 
with Texas?’ It was certainly a curious place in which to hear a discussion 
of this question, but the pope seemed to feel as much interest in the matter as 
if he had been one of our own southern politicians. His knowledge of the 
geography of our country rather surprised me at the time, but I afterwards 
learned that he had formerly been for many years prefect of the Propaganda, 
during which time the whole foreign correspondence was submitted to him, 
and he is therefore somewhat acquainted with those parts of the United 
States in which there are Roman-catholic missionaries. ) 

“ After about twenty minutes there was a pause in the conversation, when he 
bowed to us—rang a small bell on the table, I suppose to summon the usher 
—and we commenced, according to etiquette, backing out of the room. The 
pope, however, immediately walked into the recess of a window near him— 
his usual custom, I sm told, to relieve strangers from the awkwardness of 80 
singular a mode of exit—and we were thus enabled to turn our backs to him, 
and leave the apartment in the ordinary way. 

“At the close of a presentation it is customary for the pope to bless the 
rosaries, crucifixes, medals, &c. which have been brought for that purpose. An 
attendant, therefore, was at hand to receive them, and some of the party hav- 
ing come well provided, the articles were carried in to his Holiness, and ina 
short time brought out again, with the additional value they had received from 
their consecration. 

“Nothing can be so joyless as the life of the sovereign pontiff. Weighed 
down as he is by cares and business, with no means of recreation, the quiet 
and seclusion of the cloister would be a happy exchange. They who only 
think of him as a temporal monarch, or witness his splendour amidst the 
ceremonies of the church, know little of the dull uniformity in which his days 
are passed. Four centuries ago, the popes, in consideration of their temporal 
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sovereignty, displayed in their palaces the same magnificence and festivity 
which were witnessed at other courts. The old chronicles describe to us fétes 
and pageants and tournaments, which certainly displayed more of the spirit of 
this world than of the next. But now a character of austerity seems out- 
wardly at least to mark the pontifical court. The vast and gloomy apartments 
of the Vatican are deserted, and as you pass through them you meet no one 
but the officials of the palace, or some ecclesiastic gliding along with a subdued 
look and noiseless step. You might imagine yourself in a monastery of Car. 
thusians. The pope, indeed, is at all times the slave of the most rigid etiquette. 
The heavy robes of his office trammel his steps, and he leads a life of restraint 
and confinement. A walk in the formal gardens of the Vatican or Quirinal— 
a quiet ride among the mournful ruins of former ages—or a visit to some 
church filled perhaps with monuments, which announce how short were the 
reigns of his predecessors—are his only sources of relaxation without the 
walls of his own palace.* 

‘In the days of Leo X., the hours which were spent around the table of 
the pontiff were devoted to the highest social enjoyment. While literature 
was reviving, it was there that its progress was discussed, and plans were 
canvassed and hints given, which constantly suggested to this sovereign of 
the house of Medici new schemes for restoring its former glory. Philosophers, 
orators, and artists gathered there—genius was encouraged to attempt its 
Joftiest flight, and the poet sang his noblest verses to the music of the sweet 
lyre, certain of a favourable audience. The deep mysteries of science, and the 
lighter graces of literature, found equal favour with the princely Leo, and in his 
presence the subtle alchemist from the far East, and the gay troubadour 
of Provence, were seen side by side. There seemed, then, to be an inspira- 
tion in those saloons, and from the halls of the Vatican the new Augustan 
age first dawned upon the world. So it had been before at Avignon, and as 
we explored the ruined palace of the popes, we thought more of Petrarch, who 
came thither from Vaucluse to recite his sweet sonnets, than we did of the 
pontiff and cardinals, whose applause he sought to win. But now this, too, 
is changed, and custom requires that the table of the pope should be occupied 
by himself alone. His repasts are solitary, unenlivened even by friendly 
converse. In many respects, indeed, this change is a favourable one, and the 
austerity of the present day far better becomes the head of the Roman church 
than the gay pageantry of the former centuries, yet it necessarily makes his 
life solitary and cheerless. 

** Elected, as the popes are, at an advanced age, they must of course follow 
each other in rapid succession. Gregory XVI., therefore, having been elected 
in 1831, has had a longer reign than usual. He is not a man of great talents, 
or remarkable for any particular traits which pointed him out for the office, 
but was elected, as is frequently the case, amidst the strife of parties. On 
such occasions, some inoffensive, unexceptionable person, generally of ad- 
vanced age, is chosen. He seems to share fully in all the antiquated prejudices 
of his church, and has lately issued an edict forbidding all railroads within the 
papal dominions. It was proposed to construct one from Rome to Naples, 
and the king of Naples was very anxious to have it undertaken. In fact, dur- 
ing the winter he arrived at Rome, and it was stated that this was the 
object of his visit; but the pope was inexorable. The court fears its sub- 
jects having too great facilities for travelling, lest a further acquaintance with 
the world might shake their faith. And yet Rome is supported almost en- 
tirely by the money of foreigners, and, should all visitors abandon it for three 
years, the city would be given up to famine. 

‘* What a strange spectacle does this history of the popedom present! Aged 
men, reigning but a short time—insulated individuals, deriving no claim from 
relationship to those who went before them, and yet, amidst all the changes 


* Eustace, Class, Tour, vol, iii, p. 346, 
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of the world, bequeathing their authority to those who came after them. 
The unbroken line stretches back from him whom we saw to-day in the Vati- 
can to those bishops ‘appointed unto death’ who ruled the Christians of the 
imperial city when they met in the catacombs of St. Sebastian, or died as 
martyrs in the Flavian amphitheatre. Perhaps seventeen centuries ago some 
of the predecessors of Gregory XVI., as they saw in the distance the smoke 
of heathen sacrifice ascend from the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, were 
unconsciously standing on the very spot where their own magnificent St. 
Peter’s was afterwards to be founded. Yet, great as is the change in their 
situation, is it not equally so in the manner in which they bear the apostolic 
office? Would Clemens, ‘ whose name,’ St. Paul tells us, ‘was written in 
the Book of Life,’ have recognised as his successors the lordly prelates of the 
middle ages, trampling on the necks of kings, and crushing thrones with a 
rod of iron? Alas! before the days of Christian unity retarn, Rome must go 
back to earlier principles, remembering the heritage of suffering which once 
she received, and by which she grew to greatness. Laying aside her diadem, 
and resuming once more her ancient crown of thorns, the world must see her, 
sitting no longer so lordly, but rather ready to rejoice if again she should be 
counted worthy to suffer. Then, when purified by trial, she goes forth to her 
holy work, poor humanity will greet her with joy, as she comes preaching the 
gospel of peace. Yea, the churches of the world will make answer to her 
call, as they welcome her to their fellowship, feeling that again, after lon 
centuries of warfare, with one mouth and one heart they can all profess the 
‘faith which was once delivered unto the saints.’”—pp, 82—87. 


COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA. 


Tue Trustees of the College of St. Columba have presented to his 
Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland the following Report, which is 
printed for circulation among the friends of the institution at his 
Girace’s desire : 


‘REPORT, 


“The Trustees of the College of St. Columba, at the opening of a 
new year, deem it their duty to lay before your Grace a brief state- 
ment of the present position of the College, the difficulties with which 
it has to contend, and its prospects of ultimate permanency. 

“ The progress which has already been made, notwithstanding many 
discouragements, is a convincing proof of the soundness of the prin- 
ciples upon which the College was originally established, and a strong 
inducement to every one who takes an interest in the object proposed, 
to pavrereee in the effort to carry out those principles still more effi- 
ciently, 

“ The great difficulties occasioned by the sudden and unexpected 
resignation of the late Warden and some of the Fellows, have now 
been happily overcome. The Rev. Matthew C. Morton has accepted 
the office of Warden, and the vacant Fellowships have been satisfac- 
torily filled up by the election of three gentlemen, who appear to the 
Trustees to be in every respect well qualified for their office. 

“The Trustees have thought it expedient that the gentlemen to 
whom the departments of Music and Drawing are iutrusted, should 
hot hold Kellowships ; and they have recommended to the College that 
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no person be elected to a Fellowship in future, who has not received 
an university education. 

«“ They have been fortunate enough to engage Mr. Calkin, a highly 
qualified gentleman, as Organist and Teacher of Vocal Music, under 
whose superintendence the instruction of the students in Music, and 
also the choral service in the chapel, is very efficiently conducted. 

‘«Mr, W. Wakeman has been appointed Drawing Master. Several 
of the students are making a most satisfactory progress in the elements 
of Architectural, Figure, and Landscape Drawing. 

“The death of the late French Master, M. Des Crettes, interrupted 
for a short time the instruction of the students in modern languages ; 
but the appointment of Signor Lemmi, who has been in attendance at 
the College during the whole of the last half-year, has remedied this 
defect, and the Trustees have received a good account of the progress 
of the students. 

“ The recent resignation of Mr. Coffey has occasioned a temporary 
suspension of the Irish department of the College. Several well-quali- 
fied persons, however, have presented themselves as candidates for 
the vacant Fellowship; and the Trustees have reason to hope that an 
efficient successor to Mr. Coffey will in a very short time be appointed. 

‘“‘The number of students at present on the books of the College is 
thirty-five ; and the present accommodations will not admit of the re- 
ception of more than about fifteen others. 

‘It is very desirable, however, that this number should be as soon 
as possible filled up; as the future prospects, and even the existence of 
the College, must mainly depend on the payments to be received from 
the students. 

“It is unnecessary to inform your Grace, that, in the present season 
of deep and alarming distress, it is impossible to look for aid by sub- 
scriptions from the public in Ireland; and it is even to be feared, that 
the great and growing difficulties of the times may have the effect of 
depriving many persons of the power of sending their sons to a public 
school. Under these circumstances, coupled with the present high 
price of provisions, the ‘Trustees cannot look forward to the future 
without much apprehension, ‘Their earnest hope is, that the friends 
in England, who have already so liberally supported the institution, 
inay be pleased to continue their subscriptions, until the present disas- 
trous crisis shall have passed over, and a sufficient number of students 
be obtained to cover its expenses, and to effect an adequate permanent 
endowment. 

« The efficient state of the College, and the high qualifications of 
the gentlemen engaged in its management, enable the ‘Trustees to re- 
commend it with confidence to the public as a seminary of education, 
combining all the advantages of the great endowed schools, without 
their dangers. Every branch of study usually taught in public schools 
as necessary for the universities, or for the active professions, is most 
efficiently cultivated. But the distinguishing feature of the institution 
is its religious character ; the endeavour to cultivate in the students a 
high tone of religious principle, and to afford them an opportunity of 
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witnessing, in full operation, the wholesome discipline of our church, 
as it is prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer. 

«The Trustees have been greatly gratified, on visiting the College, 
at witnessing the gentlemanlike manners of the students, together with 
the order, cleanliness, and regularity of the whole establishment; and 
they have received from many of the parents of the students the most 
flattering testimony to the great benefits which their sons have derived 
from the Institution. For the continuance of this success the Trustees 
are very much indebted to the present Warden, Mr. Morton; he has 
devoted himself to the arduous duties of his office with the most 
anxious care and assiduity, under circumstances of very peculiar em- 
barrassment and difficulty; and, having been a Fellow of the College 
from its foundation, he possessed the advantage of being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the system of education established from the commence- 
ment of the undertaking, which he has zealously carried out without 
alteration or interruption. 

“The Trustees cannot conclude this Report without returning their 


‘warmest thanks to your Grace, for the munificent and untiring support 


you have given to the institution, as well as for the kind indulgence 

with which you have at all times assisted them by your advice and 

counsel, an advantage which, they trust, they will never justly forfeit. 
“ Henry Coron. 
“ R. ELRineton, 
“James H. Topp. 

“ March 1, 1847.” 
His Grace was pleased to address to the Trustees the following 
letter, which he has permitted them to make public: 


“ Armagh, March 3, 1847. 

“ GENTLEMEN,—The Report which you have done me the favour 
to transmit to me, respecting the state of St. Columba College at the 
commencement of a new year, has afforded me very great satisfaction. 

“Tam well aware of the difficulties with which you have had to 
contend, in your endeavour to eonduct the business of the institution 
in conformity with the principles upon which it was originally founded ; 
and it gives me pleasure to offer you the assurance of my cordial ap- 
proval with regard to the manner in which you have persevered, 
through evil report and good report, in carrying out a plan of educa- 
tion which, in my judgment, is well calculated to improve the tone 
and system of instruction for the higher classes of society in this 
country. 

_“T would beg to suggest to you the propriety of your printing and 
circulating among the subscribers to the College, the Report which you 
have presented to me, I trust there will be no falling off in their 
contributions during the present year, and I enclose a small donation 
fo assist you in meeting the increased expenditure which the high 
price of provisions in this season of scarcity must render unavoidable. 

“T remain, Gentlemen, 
«“ Your faithful servant, 


Jonun G, ARMAGH, 
“To the Trustees of St. Columba College.” 
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Since the foregoing address was presented to his Grace the Lord 
Primate, Mr. William Francis Seymour, A.B., of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has been elected to the vacant Fellowship, and has _under- 
taken the superintendence of the Irish department of the College. 
Mr. Seymour is vernacularly acquainted with the Irish language, and 
has held one of the Irish scholarships founded in connexion with the 
College of St. Columba, in the University of Dublin. 

March 13, 1847. 


Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Trustees; by 
the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. Nucent Waper, 79, Pall Mall, 
London ; and by the following Bankers, to the account of the “ Cot- 
LEGE OF St, CoLuMBaA 


In Dublin . . 


. Messrs. Courts AnD Co. 
Messrs, LaTroucHE AND Co. 


In Liverpool . Messrs. LEYLAND AND BULLENS. 
In Bristol . . . . Natrona Provincrat Bank oF ENGLAND. 
In Oxford . Tue Bank. 


In Cambridge . Messrs. MorTLock AND Sons. 
In Edinburgh and Glasgow . . THe ComMercrAL Bank oF ScOTLAND. 


Tue BANK oF IRELAND. 


REVIEW. 


The Psalms in Hebrew; with a Critical, Exegetical, and Philological Com- 
mentary. By the Rev. George Phillips, B.D. London: J. W. Parker. 


AT a time when knowledge of the original of the Old Testament is 
considered needless, or, if possessed, perverted to the promotion of 
scepticism, the work of Mr. Phillips on the Psalms is truly refreshing. 
It is the production of a scholar and a Christian. Acquainted with 
the writings of the Rabbies and the modern Germans, and ready to ac- 
knowledge all that is good, he has too much Hebrew learning himself 
to follow them blindly, and too firm a faith in the writings of the 
New Testament to believe that they are better interpreters than our 
Lord and his Apostles. The experienced reader of the Old Testa- 
ment may consult Mr. Phillips’ commentary with profit, finding here 
all that is really valuable in modern works; at the same time it may 
fearlessly be put into the hands of the Hebrew and theological student, 
as inculcating nothing but reverence for the great foundations of the 
catholic faith. For the latter it is chiefly, though not exclusively, 
intended, as the author states in the preface—“In carrying out this 
undertaking, I have been greatly stimulated by a confident hope that 
it will prove beneficial to those young persons who are engaged in 
the acquisition of Hebrew learning, that it will lighten their labours, 
that they will find in it much useful and interesting matter, and that 
thus it may be the means of leading them to the resolution of the 
study they have commenced, and of giving to the subject that earnest 
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attention which its immense importance demands. For the promotion 
of this object, I thought it desirable to publish the original text, and 
to give to the first ten Psalms a grammatical analysis of nearly every 
word ; besides interspersing the commentary with many observations, 
which the student will find serviceable in the early stages of his pro- 
gress.” At the same time those who are ignorant of Hebrew will 
find it a satisfactory book of reference. 

«“ It has been one of my objects,’ says Mr. Phillips, “to render it 
in some degree useful to those who possess little or no acquaintance 
with the Hebrew language. To accomplish this, I have given, imme- 
diately after the text of the Psalm, an outline of what appeared to 
myself to be the argument pursued by the Psalmist, to state in a few 
words the character of the poem, as well as its age, author, and sub- 
ject, as far as they could be ascertained. Keeping the same end in 
view, I have given for the most part, after the criticisms made upon 
the different verses, the paraphrases and explanations to which the 
criticisms irresistibly lead us; and these will be mainly intelligible to 
the general reader. Hence it is hoped that such readers will derive 
from the work all the advantage which its exegetical portions can 
bestow, that they will understand the different renderings of which a 
passage is capable, the various ideas which these renderings suggest, 
and comprehend, in the chief features, the drift of all which has been 
advanced in the notes.” The second chapter of the introduction 
treats “Of the Character of Hebrew Poetry ’’—the third chapter, of 
“The Titles of the Psalms ’’—and the fourth, ‘‘ Of the Principles of 
Interpretation employed in the Work.” Asaspecimen of his manner 
and principle of interpretation, the heading to the Forty-fifth Psalm 
is here given— 

“ The subject of this Psalm is undoubtedly the Messiah. It con- 
tains a description of His power and Majesty ; it asserts his Godhead, 
and predicts the eternal duration of his church ; his love and intimate 
connexion with it, are expressed by the figure of a royal marriage. 
The Psalm is one of those portions of Scripture which must be con- 
sidered as allegorical ; indeed, there is no difficulty in discovering 
that the poem is intended to be an allegory, inasmuch as there are 
found many portions which are not capable of a literal interpretation. 
Perhaps the soundest principle upon which to proceed in extracting 
the sense of Scripture, is to regard the language of such parts only of 
the Old Testament as figurative, which are under circumstances 
similar to those of the present Psalm, except where the New Testa- 
ment serves asa key. By many this Psalm is regarded as an ode, 
intended to celebrate the marriage of Solomon with Pharaoh’s 
daughter; and no doubt the general tenour of the language will support 
the idea that it was composed for some such occasion. The reasons 
why the marriage of Solomon cannot, however, be the subject here, 
appear from the circumstance that the king is styled God; that no 
wife of Solomon was, as far as we are informed, intreated with gifts 
by the daughter of Tyre, that vv. 4, 5, 6, cannot apply to this king, 
for he was never engaged in wars. We also know that no sons of 
Solomon were constituted princes over the whole earth (v. 17); and 
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finally, the Psalm closes with a promise of greater renown than was 
ever reached by Solomon, and greater than ever can be attained by 
any earthly potentate ...... We may therefore conclude with J. D, 
Michaelis, that if even the New Testament furnished no intimation 
of its trae meaning, yet so striking is the Psalm in many of its lead- 
ing points, that every unprejudiced and humble inquirer after trath 
must, in contemplating this composition, be irresistibly led to the sense 
which the inspired writer intended. But when we have the Epistle 
to the Hebrews for a guide, and find in it the Psalm cited by the 
author of that Epistle, and used as an argument to prove the divinity 
of the Messiah, all doubt as to the real interpretation vanishes, and 
we at once acquiesce in the apostolic explication. The applicability, 
therefore, of the Psalm is put beyond a question ; but it is some satis- 
faction to know that the ancient Hebrew church likewise acknowledged 
it and adopted it.” Mr, Phillips then gives the Jewish authorities.— 
The writer of this notice regrets that it is not possible to give the 
whole of the notes on this Psalm, as they would fully justify the 
opinion already intimated respecting the value of this commentary. 
It is indeed highly creditable to the author and to the English Church 
for learning, judgment, and piety, and well deserves the attentive 


study of all who desire to attain to the simple meaning of the original 
of the Book of Psalms. 


THE SCARCITY. 


. Tue letters published last month must have satisfied any candid 


reader of the impartiality with which the Irish clergy are assist- 
ing their poor parishioners without religious distinction. Those 
who have any personal acquaintance with the Irish clergy could 
not easily be brought to believe that they would, or indeed 
could, have acted otherwise. For, indeed, at all times, the Pro- 
testant part of their parishioners present, comparatively speak- 
ing, a very trivial demand for charitable assistance : so that the 
representation given by Mr. Crosthwaite of Durrus of his own 
parish, would be found—even at present—to be a very fair ave- 
rage account of the state of the rural parishes in Ireland,—that 
all the assistance the Protestants needed the clergy could have 
given them themselves—and consequently, in asking for assist- 
ance from this country, the Protestants had not entered into their 
minds. 

To make this point a little plainer, we have obtained a return of 
a rural deanery in one of the most distressed districts, and it will 
show, not unly the comparative number of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics relieved, but also the comparative amount of assist- 
ance given by the Protestants and Roman Catholics in wealthier 
circumstances, ‘There are five parishes in the rural deanery. 
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In the first parish— 
£100 4 6 
Proportion of persons relieved : 


Roman Catholics to Protestants as ten to one. 


Second parish; which contains a sees population of poor 
Protestants— 


£191 0 
Proportion of persons relieved : i 
Roman Catholics to Protestants as eight to one. 7 
Third parish— 
Amount subscribed. 
By Protestants . 38 17 6 
£43 17 6 


Proportion of persons relieved : 
Roman Catholics to Protestants as ten to one. 


N.B.—This is the third collection in this parish. The proportion 


of subscriptions, and of persons relieved in the former collections 
were about the same as in the present. 


In the same parish is a soup committee. 


Amount subscribed. 

Protestants (per month) .. 36 0 
Roman Catholics (per month). 10 0 0 
£46 0 0 


Proportion mY persons relieved by the Soup Committee. 
Roman Catholics to Protestants as twelve to one. 


Fourth parish— 


Amount subscribed. 
By Protestants . 3 ; 120 0 0 
By Roman Catholics . 23 0 
£143 0 0 
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Proportion of persons relieved. 


“This may be gathered from the fact that 800 heads of families have 
been supplied with meat and soup gratuitously, and of these only four 
are Protestants. | 


Fifth parish— 


Amount subscribed. 


By Roman Catholics . 0 0 


£66 0 0 


Proportion of persons relieved : 
Roman Catholics to Protestants as twelve to one. 


In the large towns there may be some difference in these pro- 
portions :—that is, in some few, there may be a larger number 


f 4 of Protestants requiring relief. And the same remark may 
— apply to some parts of the north of Ireland. But taking the 
ie. great mass of the country, and the most distressed parts of it, 
— there can be no doubt that the proportions, both of local subscrip- 
iG ie aa tions and of persons relieved, will be found to be very fairly repre- 
— sented by the rural deanery we have here given as a specimen. 
ie. With regard to another point—the amount of assistance the 
i ‘i poor, i. e., the Roman Catholics, are in the habit of receiving 
+4): ‘ from their own priests, the following extract from a letter from 
He the Reverend Mr. Crosthwaite of Durrus,* received since the 
i My publication of the March number of the Magazine, will be read 
with interest. 
a * The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite begs to acknowledge the following contributions 
ot for the poor of the parish of Durrus, received since the Ist of March:— 
Lady George Paul H. Blondel, Esq 
a et . 20 0 0 u e . 2 0 0 
Mre Cheap . + « « O O | Mrs, Stephenson. ... 500 
ae F, Sharpe, Esq. . . . . 10 O O | Per the Lord Bishop of 
J. Taylor, Esq. . Lincoln, collected in 5 0 0 
. Mrs. Elrington .... 010 O the parish of Norton 
Mr. Wright. . 11 Cuckney .... 
J, Sharpe, + « « « 1 0 O | Rev. W. Johnson, St. 
R. M. Sharpe, nim Clements, Eastcheap, 7 9 6 
Joshua Watson, collected on Fast-day 
ig: H. Sikes, Esq... . . . 10 O | Rev. J. C. Robertson, 
S. Hanson, Esq. . . .. 2 2 0 211 8 
+ Rev, W. M. Heald . . . 10 0 0 on the Fast-day .. 


With part of the above Donations some seed oats have been purchased here, and 
sent to Durrus. Much more, however, is needed. , 
q The, Rev, J. C, Crosthwaite desires also to acknowledge some most useful 
4 packages of clothes, which have been a very great blessing indeed to the poor 
creatures for whose use they were so charitably contributed. | 
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“ With regard to an opinion which is prevalent in some quarters in 
England, namely, that the priests are at all times in the habit of re- 
lieving the poor people by collecting alms for them in the chapels, 
and giving largely in charity to them at their own homes, and others 
wise, there could not be a greater mistake made. I do not mean to 
say that there are not instances of Roman-catholic priests who have 
fo liberally of their own goods to feedthe poor. On the contrary, 

remember of hearivg of one of them who was an extremely charit- 
able man, and a most remarkable exception to the general rule. But 
the rule is the contrary: for it is well known, as a generally admitted 
fact, that the greater part of the priests’ income being derived from 
fees exacted from the poorest portion of the community, if he should 
once begin to give them charity, he would have to give out more than 
he should receive. This is a fact well known in Ireland. Indeed, it 
is not difficult to understand, that in a country circumstanced as Ire- 
land is, where the priest’s income is to be made up in shillings and 
half-crowns, derived from the very poorest creatures, the first demand 
upon a charitable man would be, to remit these small payments, which 
would be tantamount to resigning perhaps two-thirds of his income. | 
Nor would any State endowment or establishment materially alter this 
condition of things, while the priest retains his hold over the fears of 
those whom it is his interest to keep in their present state of ignorance, 
superstition, and barbarism. But, leaving to others to discuss the 
questions, moral, political, and religious, involved in the circumstances 
and relations of Romanism in Ireland, 1 merely state the facts— 
namely, that the Roman-catholic priests are not in the habit generally 
of giving much charity to the poor—and that their houses are not 
resorted to as the houses of the Protestant clergyman and his curate 
are. Indeed, they are generally besieged with expectations from their 
own relatives, which overpower the claims of the poor people, amongst 
whom they say they are placed. 

‘Tt is sometimes supposed, by persons unacquainted with this coun- 
try, that the poor are assisted by collections in the Roman-catholic 
chapels. Now this also is a mistake. There are not generally col- 
lections in the chapels for the poor. I have heard of instances ; but 
they are not general. The chapel collections are, 1 believe, an addi- 
tional tax upon the poor creatures, for the repairs and adorning of the 
chapel. On certain days in the year, it has been customary to collect 
the money (at least in rural districts) outside of the chapel door— 
no one being allowed into the chapel at all, until the sum demanded as 
an admission fee was paid; but no person in this country ever falls into 
the mistake of thinking that the collection is made for the poor. Alas‘ 
there are no mistakes of this kind made here. Fhe poor are known, 
generally speaking, to mean the Roman Catholics of the parish ; and 
the church clergyman is known as the poor man’s friend. I believe 
that in large towns, the nuns, and Sisters of Charity, or Sisters of 
Mercy, as they are called, do good in the same manner that our Pro- 
testant ladies do ; and, indeed, I have heard of instances of priests: im 
towns being charitable men, but it is not general in the country dis- 
tricts, It is a well-known fact that it is not so; persons may give 
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reasons for it, (which may be valid, or may not,) but no one pretends 
to deny it. There may be exceptions, and I know there are; but the 
exceptions do but prove the rule. I know that, at some periods of 
great sickness or calamity, many of the Roman-catholic priests have 
shown a good deal of energy and zeal in the cause of charity; but 
what I have been speaking of is the ordinary work of assisting and 
relieving the poor at all times; and in this I have always heard it 
admitted by Roman Catholics that their priests are deficient. Indeed, 
it has often happened in my own parish, that when the priest has paid 
his visit and received his fee, the poor sufferer has applied to me for 
fy relief, and been actually sustained for many days, and sometimes even 
aa provided with a coffin after death: and this in cases where the per- 
- sons assisted were so strongly prejudiced, as to think it unlucky that 
in a Protestant clergyman should enter the house after they had been 
i anointed—for that, too, has been a common prejudice. How these pre- 
judices first arose I cannot with any certainty say ; I only mention their 
existence. But nothing can more clearly show in what part of a parish 
the stream of charity is found to flow, than such cases as these. Let 
me add, that the custom of the Roman-catholic priests is, to pay but 
- the one visit, and that for the purpose of giving extreme unction. J 
« never heard of a priest in the country parishes paying a visit in any 
# sickness, unless it was considered mortal; and there is a superstitious 
objection to sending for him to anoint the sick person, until all hope 

is gone. 
“ I have thus, I think, answered one or two questions which I have 
* known to be put by persons ignorant of Ireland. I will conclude by 
ci mentioning remarks that have been made to me respécting our poor 
: people. An English gentleman speaking to me, said, that he was sur- 
prised to find that, if so much pressed by hunger as was said, the poor 
people did not eat the dogs which have still survived, or even old 
shoes, &c., as soldiers have done in a siege; and a lady remarked to 
me, that it was strange that we did not hear of the poor people eating 
children, or the dead bodies of their companions, as sailors have been 
known to do in a shipwreck. With regard to the latter remark, I am 
happy to say that there are other circumstances connected with the 
manner in which our poor people have borne their privations which 
few expected to have heard of. But with regard to both these re- 
marks, it does not seem to be recollected, that our poor people were 
not suddenly brought down, like sailors in a wreck, or soldiers in a 
siege, from strong meat diet, to suffer the cravings of hunger working 
on a healthy frame. Our poor people were heart-broken by a long 
and tedious process of slow starvation, producing disease, and, in 
hundreds and thousands of cases, strange as it may seem, a delicacy 


lial : about the kind of food which they could make use of. 

One more remark in conclusion. Persons have remarked to me, 
ee that, as they travelled along by the public works, they have seen the 
ihe ed poor men doing almost literally nothing. How little did these persons 
; | mam consider, that, in addition to perhaps but half sufficiency of food, these 


poor wretched men had, in all probability, travelled long distances 
every morning to —— I have known myself six Irish miles 
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to be acommon distance. And then, consider the frost and. snow, the 
rain and storm, the keen winter’s blast, acting upon the attenuated 
frame of the father, leaving his home hungry and half clothed, at four 
o'clock in a dark December morning, in order to travel his six miles 
to his work, with the heavy feeling weighing down a kind and affeo- 
tionate heart, that he had left his children no food toeat. Could such 
aman have heart or energy to work? Could he, under these cir- 
cumstances, show himself as he has shown himself in favourable situa- 
tions, equal, at least, to the best labourer or soldier that the world 
could produce. The experiments of Professor Forbes, Professor 
Quetelet, and Mr. Field are well known; But was it, 1 would ask, 
when receiving 8d. or 10d. a day for the support of his entire family, 
when the cheapest meal ranged from half-a-crown to three-and-six- 
pence per stone of fourteen pounds, that these remarkable results were 
obtained? I need add, I will add no more.” 


It is one consequence of the present distress, and a most 
important consequence it is, that we shall be much more accu- 
rately acquainted with the state of parties in Ireland, and the 
character of the clergy of the different churches. The Roman- 
catholic priests are continually breaking out in some way or 
other in the public papers, with such violence and intemperance 
as cannot fail to undeceive those who have been as yet ignorant 
of their real character. The following letter which appeared in 
the ‘ Cork Constitution’ in January last, will serve as a specimen, 
not of their newspaper effusions merely, but of their ordinary 
and accustomed method of treating political and religious ques- 
tions, in their discourses from the altar at the Sunday mass, and 
from the platforms of their repeal meetings. How can any one 
be surprised that the disciples of such masters should be disaf- 
fected to an English government? 


‘“TO THE RIGHT HON, LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
“ Cong, Jan. 4, 1847, 


“ My Lorp,— You are public property, and as such I address you, 


though I expect no benefit by doing so. And why? Because you 
are a hard-hearted Whig. 

“ History tells us that Ireland was, in days gone by, called ‘ Crom- 
well’s Slaughter House ;’ but the daily deaths resulting from starvation 
—hear it, ye nations of the earth!—proclaim Ireland to be at this 
moment the slaughter-house of Lord John Russell, You know, m 


lord, as well as I know it, that the poor are dying for want of food, 


and yet, in violation of your solemn promise, that government would 
step in between the poor and the merchants, when they exceeded a 
fair profit, you cruelly leave the people to the cupidity of the food- 
mongers, But you give a Board of Works, with all its forms and 
delays, technicalities and proclamations, sanctions of Lords of the 
Treasury, issuing of tickets, references to officers and engineers, &c., 
this whole machinery causing a delay of a month, while the people 
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are. starving, and out comes the parteriunt montes—one ticket for 
each familyto support six or eight, this one ticket earning’ from ten 
tofourpenee « day, and paying three-and-sixpence for 14 lbs. of meal! 
~ Perhaps there is not on record, from the begining of the world, 
a parallel, to this cruel mockery and hard-hearted system of thinning 
the population by wholesale starvation. Any poor man, whilst any 
remuant of grain intended for seed remains with him, will get no em- 
ployenent so, my lord, you will have us all on a level: of destitution 
y and by. Weare so already, a great share of the landlords not 
excepted. To them you made the gracious concession of mortgaging 
their lands, but you withheld the right of directing the expenditure 
in useful and productive ways. They came forward to the relief of 
the people very generously by assessing themselves; yet they are 
liable to the insults of strippling engineers if they assume any con- 
trol over the expenditure of theirown money. The landlords deserve 
this treatment; for to a man they ought to stand together, and place 
themselves in that attitude that could not be misunderstood by the. 
minister of England. 

“You, my lord, if you have any regard for your fame, will resign 
your place to Sir Robert Peel, who has a head to meet an emergency, 
and a will to apply a remedy to the evils of theland. Do not imagine 
that the patronage placed in the hands of Mr. O'Connell will bring 
you safe through the storm gathering around you. He is now on his 
trial before the nation. The next session of parliament will tell us 
what he is about, and I wish the result may be as glorious as that of 
the monster trial, in his proving that ycur government has been a 
‘mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’ But if, unfortunately, a verdict 
is found against him, there is a spirit in Ireland that will raise up 
_ another Daniel, round whom we will rally to demand the rights of 
freemen. 

“The counties of Galway and Mayo have derived more benefit 
from the Calcutta relief fund than from the complicated machinery 
of your Board of Works. Limited as that fund unfortunately is, 
yet. its distribution is so prompt and timely, and carried on with so 
little expense, that it always affords immediate relief. But there is a 
reason for this; Ireland’s own Duke is at its head, and the humane, 
the benevolent, and the good Lord Cloncurry is one of its indefa- 
tigable working members. As Iam ina hurry to my share of the 
public works of attending the sick and burying the dead, 1 take leave 
ef you and your pet food-mongers. Perhaps some fine morning you 
would send them over to purchase, with the fruits of their blood- 
stained extortion, Irish estates likely to be confiscated by the Board 
of Works, and thus strengthen your union party here. History tells 
us that this is not unprecedented. ¥ 

‘“ My lord, I have to record twenty-seven deaths from starvation 
for the past month, and I fear this month will bring my number to 
hundreds, There will be a great degree of barbarity in treating 
brute animals as cruelly as the creatures of God are allowed to be 
treated by a Christian government in a Christian country. Be aware, | 
my lord, you must > your account before the Lord of lords, 
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and God grant you may eseape the denunciations of almost every page 
of Holy Writ against those who have the power, and whose duty itis 
tocprevent the oppression of the peor, but who do not do it. May 
you not fall under the denunciation of the prophet Amos against the 


man who made the ephah small, and the shekel large. You promised; 
my-lord, and it is your duty to fulfil the promise, that the poor should 
net starve—-I have the honour to remain, my lord, your lordship's 
obedient servant, | 
ton ebro Waupron, P,P,” 
Mr. Waldron is unhappily anything but a solitary specimen. | 
The following are extracted from a series of resolutions adopted 
by the Roman-catholic clergy of the deanery of Ballinrobe, and 
bearing the signatures of sixteen parish priests and curates.. * 


“ Resolved—That we petition her Majesty to dismiss from her 
councils the heartless and cruel ministers, whose policy, unparalleled 
for indifference to human life, has brought one of the fairest portions 
of her empire to the verge of destruction, and has consigned thou- 
sands of the youth of Ireland to a premature grave. 

* Resolved—That it is our firm conviction that numbers of those 
who exercise an influence over the public councils, have been lon 
looking with jealousy at the moral strength of the people of Ireland, 
evinced at their magnificent meetings, and the tone of Christian and 
manly feeling that characterized them, and that some of the unfeeling 
proprietors in this locality cannot disguise their joy at the prospect 
of having the population thinned by famine. 

“ Resolved—That the alien spirit and alien feeling now exhibited 
through alien functionaries, in carrying on the public works in our 
country, affords a melancholy proof of the hatred to Ireland, and 


contempt of its people, that have characterized the present, as well as 
all other alien ministers.” 


If clergymen will put their names to such truly diabolical 
falsehoods and calumnies, and publish them to the world, what — 
may we imagine their morg private exhortations to be, and with 
what harassing vindictiveness are they not likely to persecute 
those under their control or within reach of their influence, if 
any of them should presume to think and act for themselves. 

A short time since, a priest, of the name of Hughes, brought a 
charge before the magistrates at Claremorris, against Mr. Mulloy, 
one of the baronial engineers under the Board of Works. His 
complaint was, that the men employed did not get sufficient 
wages. The district engineer deposed, on the contrary, that Mr. 
Mulloy’s works were properly executed, his prices good, and in 
odpteticees with the rules of the board, and that “ if the people 
worked, they could earn good wages.” The real state of the 
case was discovered by Mr. Mulloy’s statement to. the magis- 
trates. The report is extracted by the ‘ Cork Constitution’ from 
& paper in the interest of the priests. 
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«Mr. Malloy,—That man, Sir, (Rev. Mr. Hughes,) is disturbing 
the public peace of the country. He has impeached me with attending 
to the interests of the gentry and starving the poor. I have attended 
to the interests of the country and the barony at large. If the rev. 
gentleman had meddled less with the poor they would be better off, 
and pay more attention to their work. But instead of that, he was 
exciting them to insubordination, and exciting them against me— 
which I can prove—bringing them from their work, one day to a 
station-house, another day to a meeting, and again assembling them 
in large bodies to the prejudice of themselves. I have ordered my 
check clerks, whenever the men leave their work, to check them for 
the day. The end of the week comes—no work done—no wages for the 


people—therefore the people will feel discontent—not on him they 
will leave the blame, but on me.” 


In truth, unless the officials of government are contented’ to 
be the tools and servants of the priests, they must in most cases 
expect very unceremonious treatment from their hands. The 


fol a is extracted from the Cork Constitution of February 
20th. 


** There is a good deal of industry employed in the fabrication of 
falsehood, and the most absurd stories are circulated, for the purpose, 
apparently, of operating on English ignorance, and inducing the 
benevolent there to believe that their bounty is employed, not in fur- 
nishing food, but in purchasing ‘converts.’ The parties, however, 
who attempt thus to impose on an abused credulity exhibit no unusual 
indignation at occurrences such as the Kerry Evening Post describes 
in the following article :— 


“*ROMISH BIGOTRY AND PRIESTLY INTOLERANCE. 


“*The facts of the following examples of Romish bigotry and 
* priestly intolerance, even amid the struggles of famine, have been for 
Bi | some days in our possession; though we have not had time to make 
is use of them till to-day. 

“*¢ The first case to which we shall refer occurred on the Kilmore 
road, in the western part of the Lettrough relief district. A young 
man, of the Rev. Mr. Moriarty’s congregation, at Ventry, was ap- 
pointed check clerk, by the inspecting officer of the Board of Works, 
(Lieutenant Greenwell, we believe,) and was sent to Clahane, at the 
other side of the barony. It may be well to premise here that the 
check clerk to whom we are referring is a well educated man about 
twenty years of age, and most competent to perform the duties of his 
pee which he has hitherto filled to the satisfaction of his superiors. 

e has been a protestant since he was nine years old, at which period 


- 7 his family embraced protestantism. However, because he has had 
oe eck ae anything to do with converts, he has been denounced by the Romish 
— priest at Clahane ; who has cursed most fearfully any one of his flock 
Hs HE | who would give the protestant check clerk lodgings, or even speak to 
— him, and also any labourers who would answer to their names when 
— | called by him for the — of oping checked. On Sunday last the 
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| was furious when he learned that this young man still found 
lodging in the district, and that the labourers still obeyed him, He 
‘eursed them on the double; and not satisfied, his reverence went on 
the road next morning, and desired the men to catch the devil for 
him, and to settle him. They hesitated, The Christian! minister 
‘then jumped off his horse, and collared and shook the young man, 
who broke from his hold and ran off in terror of his life The priest 
then excited some of the men to hunt the check clerk, and dismissed 
others from the works who had refused todo'so. The steward also 
refused to speak to his superior through fear of the priest. 

«“¢The second case to which we would refer, though not so out- — 
rageous as the former, displays the same spirit of religious bigotry, 
‘and has produced a similar effect of civil injury. A convert named 
Dooling was appointed a gangsman on a road not far from the 
Cashion, from which office he was forcibly expelled by the Revs. E. 
O'Sullivan, P.P., Ballyheigue, and Mr. Fitzgerald, R.C.C., in pro- 
prit personi. As members of a Relief Committee, those clergymen 
turned delegated authority into an implement of oppression, and ex- 
ceeded the powers intrusted to them.’ ” 


Nothing, indeed, can be more mischievous than the influence 
which the priests exercise in the relief committees, except in 
comparatively rare cases. Where they are left in a decided 
minority, they sometimes take no part in the transactions of the 
committee, and absent themselves from their meetings. But 
where they are able to have matters their own way, every infor- 
mation we receive convinces us that they are acting, in too many 
instances, in a manner most discreditable to their character as 
men and clergymen. Selling the relief tickets to the poor— 
insisting on their paying up arrears of dues and fees on the con- 
dition of getting them on the relief lists for public work ; com- 
pelling the poor creatures to subscribe to building chapels, out 
of their miserable wages on the roads—these are among the in- 
stances of the mode in which they have abused the confidence 
reposed in them by the Legislature. In a private letter received 
lately by a friend, from an Irish correspondent, in speaking of 
the distressed condition of the children of the parish, the writer 
says, 


“ About a hundred of these little creatures attend an infant and a 
female school, where they get a mid-day meal ; they are, of course, 
scriptural schools: and one proof of the unfairness of the Relief 
Committee is, that the parents of these children are excluded from 
their relief, the Committee being, as I told you, under the complete 
dominion of the priests.” 


Everything we can learn, indeed, convinees us of the prudence 
of employing the Protestant clergy as the distributors of our 
bounty. One would feel disposed to advise this from feelings 
of mere humanity, for nothing can be conceived more truly 
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afilictitig for those who in ordinary times are the refuges and 
friends of the poor, than to find themselves plunged into the 
middle of such distress as is to be met with in most parts of 
Ireland. Even the medical men, the officials of the workhouses, 
and the officers in the employment of government, are sinking. 
Mind and body must be exhausted by such a continual pressure. 
But the case of the clergyman who is to sympathize with such 
afflictions, and to listen to daily and hourly tales of misery, 
which it is beyond the power of human aid to alleviate, must be 
inful beyond anything we can form an idea of. The follow- 
ing letter is from Dr. Traill, rector of the parish of Schull, on the 
coast of Cork—the district described by Commander Caffin. 


** DISTRESS IN THE PARISH OF SCHULL. 


“ To the Editor of the Cork ConsTiTUTION. 


“ Schull Rectory, March 20th. 

“ Sir—Having recently had a visit from the Rev. F. F. Trench, 
Rector of Cloughjordan, a well known philanthropist, who came with 
the benevolent object of inquiring into and relieving our distress, I 
may briefly state, for the satisfaction of the public, the circumstances 
connected with his short stay in our neighbourhood. | 

“| may premise, however, that he, like all who have entered our 
abodes of woe, fancied that our letters contained ‘ idle tales,’ and that 
if we did not exaggerate, we at least highly coloured our narratives. 
He left us not only fully convinced of the truth of all we have stated, but 
acknowledging that he had not an idea of the extent of our wretchedness. 
He came doubting—he went away appalled. 

‘His plan is simply as follows :—to establish eating-houses in dif- 
ferent quarters, where all who are in want may be supplied with one 
good meal of porridge in the day. The plan wears the aspect of 
practicability at least; and in this it differs from numberless Utopian 
schemes, hastily brought forward, and as hastily smothered. 

« The grand difficulty, supposing that we had a sufficiency of food, is 
to reach remote localities, to which no road conducts, and where 
human foot, save those of their own mountain residents, seldom treads. 
In a town, or other compact district, matters are much more easily 
arranged ; but various impediments present themselves in a wide and 
rocky tract of country, like that of the parish of Schull—impediments 
which, in the case of the sick, who now crowd our cabins, will be found 
very serious. 

“To obviate these difficulties as far as may be, Mr. Trench proposes, 
as IT have said, that eating-houses be established within a given circuit, 
sufficiently circumscribed to admit of each person in want being sup- 
plied at home if sick, at the depository if well, once a day, with a sub- 
stantial meal of porridge. To this he superadds the cleanliness of the 
applicants, as far as the hands and face at least—a very important re- 
culation, for the filth of the people, and the horrible efluvia emitted 
by their clothes and bodies,ar: mtolerable. The smell is more than 
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enough to sicken, ina few minutes, the strongest stomach. Alas! Sir,. 
what have we not to endure, who are conversant with such miserable, 
beings, almost without intermission! Their poverty and wretched- 
ness no pen can duly delineate, and that wretchedness and poverty re-, 
act fearfully on ourselves, 
“No, Sir, we have exaggerated nothing—we need not to exaggerate. 
We have only to state the simple truth, and bring forward the facts as. 
they exist, to move the feelings, and shock the hearts of all who read 
or hear; for, a more distressed spot than my parish, I doubt much at 
this moment ifthe world could furnish—indeed, even previous to the 
present awful calamity, such was my impression. We have, or rather 
we had, a population of 18,000 scattered over a surface of 21 English - 
miles by 11, and dwelling amidst rocks and wilds, in every nook and. 
corner where a patch of tillable, I will not say arable, ground could be 
met with. They lived—I state a fact which thousands can attest—on 
potatoes of the very worst description, (the horse potato) and those for 
a month or two in almost all the latter years scarce ; while very many 
had nothing else whatever, not a drop of milk, nor even a morsel of 
fish, from the beginning of the year until its close. And what, then, 
must be our situation now—when the divine anger has singled out the 
sole root that fed our multitudes, and driven it withered and blighted 
from the earth !—Miserable, and worse than miserable! It is com- 
puted that 2000 of us have already fallen victims to famine and dis- 
ease ; and it is the belief of our medical men—Drs. Sweetnam and 
M‘Cormick, as stated on oath at an inquest—that thousands more are 
in a dying condition—the spring of life exhausted, and the hapless suf- 
ferers beyond the reach of remedy, either by food or medicine. | 
« T shall now give you a brief detail of woe. Two days ago I visited 
a cabin inhabited by Roman catholics, poor I need not say they were, 
I had been there a short time before, and had found it tenanted by 
sixteen human beings, composed of three different families, In the in- 
terval—can it be credited? no less than nine out of the sixteen had died; 
and of those who remained, I doubt if any will eventually survive, I 
proceeded to the next hovel—and the home of wretchedness it was, 
wearing every aspect that horror could assume! Jn t seven had 
perished—the father and six children : the two surviving children past 
all hope! I advanced to the adjoining cabin. It was more cleanly, 
and had not the same appearance of misery. J’rom it the father and 
mother had been swept away, leaving one young man, and he then lying 
in fever, without a creature to attend him but a married sister, who 
came from a distance—the only occupant. I then stepped into the 
cabin adjoining : here were five children, with their father, allin fever. 
The mother, who alone was capable of exertion, was out endeavouring 
to procure something for her perishing family. Wretched and miser- 
able was it all—and my heart really sickens at the remembrance, ,, _ 
“ These abodes of horror were Literally consecutive—three of them 
close together. Not very remote was a Protestant family, nine in 
number, and all in fever. Alas! Alas! and is this the once happy, 
lightsome land, where the revel rang, the laugh and song went round, 
but where many a deed of darkness was ripening, it for, vengeance ?: 
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Its mirth would seem to you for ever gone, for the voice of wailing 
alone is heard. Famine greets you in every countenance, and death 
passes you in every step. O what cries, and tears, and lamentations! 
I have only once more to say—my heart sickens, and my health is 
sinking, amidst these dire scenes of woe. May God in mercy look 
upon us, and on this most wretched land | 
‘* As L returned from my weary rounds to-day, I passed a cart con- 
veying three dead and uncoffined bodies to their last earthly dwelling- 
place. Not a creature was with them but the driver, and he journey- 
ing onward with the utmost unconcern. Death has become so common 
amongst us, that a corpse now awakens neither sympathy nor emotion. 
“ With many very painful emotions, as I think of all around me, 
and of a parish where I formerly enjoyed my quiet and happy labours, 
but where now one peaceful moment never brightens in my skies, I 
am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
“Ropert D.D., 
‘ Rector and Vicar of Schull, Chairman of the Schull 
“ Relief Committee.” 


« P.S.—As some time may elapse before I again address you, I may 
mention, that up to the present date—March 20th—my expenditure 
amounted to about 1,500/., 350/. of which I have laid out in the pur- 
chase of seed-wheat, oats, barley, turnip and parsnip—the latter 
scarcely to be procured. My week/y disbursements have reached the 
alarming amount of nearly stxty pounds. Once more, Sir, farewell— 
would that I could say farewell to all these troubles.” 


There has no testimony been borne to the conduct of the Irish 
clergy in this trying season more gratifying than those inci- 
dental mentions of their labours contained in the journals of 
Mr. Foster and his companions, the excellent and truly bene- 
volent members of the Society of Friends, who have for some 
time been travelling through the most distressed districts in 
Ireland. As these journals may not have fallen into the hands 
of many of our readers, some extracts from them will, we doubt 
not, be read with much interest. It will be seen, also, that there 
are suggestions occasionally made in these extracts deserving 
the attention of those who are anxious to do good. 


The county of Donegal is one of the largest, as well as the wildest 
and most mountainous counties in Ireland ; its lofty cliffs varying in 
height from one to eight hundred feet, form an effectual barrier 
against the inroads of the Atlantic, by which on the north and west 
sides it is bounded. The general aspect of the county is bare and 
rugged, with hardly a tree to be seen, and much of its scenery of 
lough and mountain, equal in savage wildness to the Highlands of 
Scotland. Notwithstanding the generally rugged aspect, there is 
much excellent and cultivable soil, and it has a population of nearly 
300,000 persons, more than two-thirds of whom are solely engaged in 
agriculture, thinly spread over an area of 1,190,000 acres, of which 
little more than one-third is reclaimed and cultivated. It appears by 
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the report of the “ Occupation of Land Commissioners,” that there is 
more waste land in Donegal than in any other county except Mayo, 
no less than 760,000 acres being uncultivated, of which it is caleu- 
lated that 150,000 might be rendered fit for cultivation, and 250,000 
more so drained as to be made available for the rearing of young 
cattle. By the information obtained in various parts, of the general 
fertility and productiveness of the soil, and by the account of some 
experiments referred to below of the cultivation of waste land at 
Pettigoe, it is easy to see, what an almost inexhaustible mine of 
wealth, what a constant fund of employment exists in the country 
itself. How strange it seems to talk of emigration and an overplus 
of population with such resources undeveloped and unexpanded at our 
very doors! This county, like most others in Ireland, principally 
belongs to a few large proprietors, some of them, unhappily, ab- 
sentees, whose large domains sometimes extend over whole parishes 
and baronies, and contain a population of from eight to twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. Such, for instance, is the parish of Templecrone, 
with a population of 10,000 inhabitants, in which the only residents 
above the small farmers are—the agent, the Protestant clergyman, 
the parish priest, a medical man, and, perhaps, a resident magistrate, 
with the superintendent of police, and a few small dealers. The small 
farmers and cottiers live in miserable hovels, in a state of degradation 
and filth, which it is difficult to believe the most barbarous nations 
ever exceeded. ‘The farmers hold from one to ten, and in rare cases, 
twenty acres of cultivable land. Besides this, in many districts, they 
have the right of stray for young cattle over an immense extent of 
uncultivated land held in rundale, for which they pay small sums, 
according to the number of “ cows’ grasses” taken. A very large 
proportion of the population of many districts are cottiers, who are 
poorer than the farmers, and who have no land except that on which 
their miserable hovels are built, the inhabitants depending almost en- 
tirely upon the potato for their subsistence, which they grow in 
“conacre.” The crops raised throughout this county are oats and 
potatoes ; small patches of wheat may be seen near some of the towns, 
and occasionally a little flax, We have seen that more than two- 
thirds of the population exist by means of agricultural pursuits, the 
food for the greater portion of whom has been, in former years, en- 
tirely potatoes, a few of the more comfortable only indulging in oat- 
meal. We believe that it would be fair to estimate that fully hal? of 
the population of Donegal subsisted wholly upon potatoes,—a crop 
which is as totally swept away from the face of the country as though 
it had never been. We never but once had potatoes offered us, and 
those were so bad we could not eat them. 

At Pettigoe we found the landlord of the hotel a highly intelligent 
man. He is the agent for several estates, and has introduced an im- 
proved method of draining and subsoiling, the benefits of which are 
prodigious, It appears likely to prove highly profitable, not merely 
to himself, but also to the large number of persons whom he may 
employ. We had an interview with a gentleman, the chairman of 
the Kelief Committee, and also with a clergyman of the parish, They 
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had been endeavouring to establish a soup-kitehen, both in this place 
and at Ederney, in a neighbouring parish, and gladly accepted W. F.'s 
proposition to help them in carrying out this object. They had also 
been assisting the most needy for some time by selling meal at a low 
price, and they had in this way turned over 90/. a week for six weeks 
past.. This gentleman is one of the very few Irish proprietors who 
have availed themselves of the advantages of the late drainage act, 
and he informed us that for six weeks past he had employed one hun. 
dred labourers upon his estate. He described in forcible terms the 
sufferings which had been induced by the loss of the potato crop. He 
valued a good crop of potatoes at 50/. per acre, and the average for a 
poor man’s crop 25/, to 301. He estimated the loss to Ireland by the 
blight of the potato at ten millions sterling, and this is believed to be 
a low estimate. It is difficult for us in England to realize the effects 
of this visitation upon our sister country in all its varied ramifications. 
We have so many other means of subsistence, that we should never 
dream of the loss of our potato crop inducing a famine, although it 
would, doubtless, be a serious privation to many. In Ireland it is 
quite otherwise ; the potato crop is to Lreland what the wheat and 
oat crops are to England, the chief sustenance of the people. In 
many districts, indeed, it is the only food of nine-tenths of the popu- 
lation. When we realize this, and remember the extreme poverty of 
the mass of the people, it is not difficult to comprehend the existence 
of that widely-spread famine which is afflicting the land, and to be- 
lieve that disease and death are rapidly following in its train. The 
chief, we might say only, sustenance of four millions of our fellow- 


creatures in Ireland has entirely disappeared. Had a mighty deluge 


devastated the country, or a fire swept across it, with awful destrue- 
tion, leaving the people with their lives only, how eagerly would all 
classes have come forward to the help of the destitute. Who would 
have ventured to recommend us fo wait for the operation of the poor- 
laws and labour acts, however desirable these provisions may be and 
are in themselves? Whilst these methods are discussing, the people 
are dying, and already in some districts “ more than a twentieth part 
of the population has been swept away.” How, then, can any one 
doubt that it is the imperative duty of all to endeavour to relieve 
those who are thus perishing ? 


From Pettigoe they proceeded through a wild mountainous 
district to Stranorlar. 


« After a long and tedious drive we reached Stranorlar. The fol- 
lowing morning we visited the poor-house. It contained 388 inmates, 
whose appearance and general health formed a pleasing contrast to 
many we hadseen. Three months ago there were but eighty persons 
in the house, but the admissions the past week had been somewhat 
short of one hundred. We spoke to many of those who had recently 
come into the house, and they told us that ‘ previously they had hardly 
been able to get anything to eat; sometimes a meal of cabbage, and 
at other times a little meal once a day for days together.’ The 
master, a very intelligent man, assured us that ‘they came in a state 
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of real starvation,’ sometimes ‘so weak that they hardly could crawl 
to the house.’ ‘hese came from a distant part of the Union, and 
were principally labourers who take a little ‘conacre.’ We after- 
wards called upon the clergyman, who appeared much devoted to the 
service of the suffering poor, He frankly told W. F. that although 
there was much distress in this district, he believed we should find 
other districts so much worse, that he felt it hardly right to receive 
anything from him. He said, however, that as Secretary to the 
Relief Committee, he had seen much real suffering and distress, and 
that in their books they had no less than three thousand applicants, 
who may fairly represent a population of fifteen thousand. He told 
us that the previous day a poor woman had come to him in a state of 
great want, and that she and her husband and five children had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours. In company with this gentleman we 
called upon a county member, to whom W. F. had introductions. On 
W. F.’s explaining to him the object of his visit, and asking for infor- 
mation regarding the poorest portions of the parish, he fully agreed 
with the clergyman that in the neighbourhood of Stranorlar the puor 
were comparatively well off, and mentioned the districts lying to the 
north and west, along the sea-coast, as requiring the greatest assist- 
ance.” 


Having next proceeded to Letterkenny and the shores of Lough 
Swilly, they determined to visit a remote promontory, still more 
to the north, the difficulty of exploring which was increased by 
the depth of the snow. 


“The following morning M. Goodbody proceeded to explore the 
district of Mevagh, the promontory mentioned above, whilst W. F. 
and I proceeded through another district to Dunfanaghy, about 20 
miles distant; we were now approaching the north coast of lreland, 
and the scenery was of the wildest and most mountainous character. 
We found the inhabitants of the little villages and way-side huts really 
suffering from want of food, and they received the bread which W. F. 
distributed, with an eagerness and thankfulness which told of real 
hunger. Ata little village, where we halted, two policemen, who se- 
leeted the poorest families and carried the bread for us, seemed much 
interested in their unusual office, and on being thanked for their ser- 
vices, replied, ‘ We wish we had it to do every day, Sir.” Many of 
these poor creatures were living on a single meal of cabbage or a few 
ounces of meal, and their expressions of thankfulness were really af- 
fecting. One poor fellow to whom the bread was offered, said, ‘Is 
this for me, Sir? My wife was saying this morning, what shall we 
(do this wicked weather? I told her to trust in Providenee and relief 
would come, and now,’ he added with tears in his eyes, * you see, Sir, 
itis come. ‘This is but one instance of the patience and resignation 
of the simple peasantry of Donegal. Owing to the depth of the snow 
and a constant suecession of violent snow-storms, we experienced 
much detention, and did not reach Dunfanaghy until long after dark, 

‘A portion of the district through which we jassed this day, as well 
a} the adjoining one, in which M. G. was making inquiries, are with 
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one exception the poorest and most destitute in Donegal. The fol- 
lowing particulars, furnished to us by the chairman of the Relief 
Committee of one of the parishes, a gentleman of high family and re. 
spectability, will be read with deep interest. They convey a faith- 
ful picture of a large portion of Ireland, and exhibit in a strong light 
the general destitution and privation which exists. It will be seen 
that in this district nine-tenths of the population subsisted entirely 
upon the potato. Nothing can indeed describe too strongly the dread- 
ful condition of the people, many families were living on a single meal 
of cabbage, and even, as we were assured, upon a little sea-weed. 
“ This district comprises the parishes of Kilmacrenan and Mevagh, 
and is about twenty miles in length by eight in breadth, and con- 
tained in 1841 a population of 15,270 persons—or, 2778 families, 
only 639 of whom alone are valued in the poor-rate above four 
pounds, The Relief Committee have, with great labour, carefully 
gone over the whole of these parishes, and ascertained the crops, 
stocks, and condition of each family. The chairman of the Relief 
Committee says, in writing to us: ‘From these returns we have ex- 
tracted the names of 663 heads of families who are in the greatest pos- 
sible distress, without resource of any kind. | have also gone carefully 
over these estimates again, and find that there are besides (the exa- 
mination of the district took place some weeks ago) 1173 heads of 
families, in as great distress now, as the 663 were when their names 
were extracted, and also 312 who will require relief before the others 
have been set to work.’ As this letter was written three weeks ago, 
we may fairly conclude that the whole of these are now in the dread- 
ful condition described above, ‘ in the greatest possible distress, without 
resource of any kind,’ These numbers added together amount to 
2148, representing a population of nearly twelve thousand persons in 
two parishes alone, where the whole number of inhabitants is little 
more than fifteen thousand, Can anything exhibit in a stronger light 
the dreadful destitution of the country, or be stronger evidence of the 
gradual but rapid progress of the farmers to pauperism and famine ? 
This is no exaggerated statement, for the same gentleman says fur- 
ther—‘ I am even still apprehensive that the number requiring relief 
ultimately will exceed the figures I have given.’ 

«* The total inadequacy of the public works to provide for the wants 
of the people is fully proved by the following extract from the same 
letter. ‘It was intended by the Relief Committee that the 663 
families whose names were first extracted should be set to work at 
once, but I regret to state, that notwithstanding every exertion on 
their part, the calls of the engineers and officers of the Board of Works 
to lay off roads are such, that only 150 have as yet been set to work, 
whilst tickets have been issued to 181 more, who, it is to be hoped, 
will be set to work before the end of the week, but I fear it will be 
some time yet before tickets can be issued for the remaining 332, for 
I know that the inspecting officer who issues them has engagements for 
a fortnight at least, and the calls upon the engineers in every direction 
are as pressing as possible. Supposing that by the end of this week 
there are 331 individuals (some of them women and boys) at work, 
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there will be 332 families left who have been selected by the com- 
mittee, as cases of the most pressing and urgent necessity, for whom 
there is no prospect of work for the next three weeks under the most 
favourable circumstances.’ 

« What then is to become of these 332 families in the meantime, or 
of the remaining 1173 who are described as ‘ requiring immediate re- 
lief"? How do they exist? is a question which we anxiously and 
constantly put. On a single meal of cabbage, or of turnip, and even 
sea-weed, or a chance supply of oatmeal made into gruel, given them 
by the few who have any at all, although certainly not to spare, but 
who cannot allow their fellow-sufferers to perish without sharing that 
little. In fact, from all we heard and saw, we are satisfied that these 
poor creatures are thus, notwithstanding their deep poverty, keeping 
each other alive. Is it to be wondered, then, that the visages of the 
men are stamped with hunger and despair—that in the emaciated and 
sunken countenances of the women the deepest anguish is depicted— 
that glee and joyousness and ‘childhood’s merry laugh’ have forsaken 
the young? Is it to be wondered that they long to die, and count 
those happy who are first taken ? The gentleman from whose letter 
I have already quoted, thus confirms the above representation :—‘ No 
one who attended, as I did, the last issue of tickets for work, and saw 
the haggard countenances of the recipients of those tickets, with the 
look of disappointment of those to whom, alas! none could be given, 
could feel the slightest doubt of the intensity of the distress, I was 
engaged for three days last week attending the inspecting officer in his 
issue of tickets, and I can assure you, that notwithstanding all my 
experience, derived from many years’ service in the Poor-Law Com- 
mission, three of which were spent in Yorkshire and Lancashire during 
the extremity of the distress there, the countenances of the unfortu- 
nate men who could not obtain tickets, and even also of those who 
did, have been present to my mind almost ever since, knowing, as I 
do, the distant prospect of relief for both classes, and that if this 
severe weather continue, it is impossible to foresee the consequences, 
I cannot leave this branch of the subject without stating, that the 
patience and good feeling of these unfortunate men are wholly beyond 
praise. Where their families are small, so that they have been passed 
over, to give tickets to others with larger, or where a whole district 
has been left without tickets, because the road selected to be first 
made is designed to run through a country suffering under greater 
privations than theirs, they have listened cheerfully and even thank- 
fully to the explanation given to them, merely begging that they may 
not be forgotten, ‘for that they were indeed sorely put to it to live.’ 
Never have I witnessed so much good feeling, patience, and cheer- 
fulness under privation, of the existence of which there can no longer 
be any doubt.’ To this we can indeed bear ample testimony. Out 
of the scores of families which we visited, and the many poor people 
with whom we conversed in Donegal, I hardly remember an instance 
of their murmuring or begging, although they were at the time suf- 
fering from hunger and disease. . 

“The 13th we spent at Dunfanaghy. A highly respectable mers 
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: chant in the town called upon us and gave us much information upon 
ae the condition of the people in this district, which his business, the corn 
and flour trade, particularly enabled him to do. He entirely con- 
firmed the previous statements of the widely spread suffering. The 
small farmers and cottiers had parted with all their pigs and their 
fowls, and even their bed-clothes and fishing-nets had gone for the one 
object—the supply of food. He stated that he knew many families of 
five to eight persons who subsisted on 24 Ibs. of oatmeal per day, 
made into thin water-gruel—about six ounces of meal for each! 
Dunfanaghy is a little fishing town, situated on a bay remarkably 
adapted for a fishing population: the sea is teeming with fish of the 
finest description, waiting, we might say, to be caught. Many of the 
inhabitants gain a portion of their living by this means; but so rude 
is their tackle, and so fragile and liable to be upset are their primitive 
boats or coracles, made of wickerwork over which sailcloth is stretched, 
that they can only venture to sea in fine weather, and thus with food 
almost in sight, the people starve, because they have no one to teach 
them to build boats more adapted to this rocky coast than those in use 
by their ancestors, many centuries ago. Thisis but one among many 
instances of the wasted industrial resources of this country, “whieh, 
whether in connexion with the waters or the land, strike the eye of the 
stranger at every step. Besides the scanty and precarious living af- 
forded by fishing, each cottier holds a portion of potato ground in 
‘conacre,’ and as the sea-weed here is a most excellent manure, it re- 
quires very little trouble or skill to obtain a crop sufficient to support 
himself and family in entire idleness for six or nine months of the : 
year. In this district, the ‘conacre’ tenant takes from the sinall farmer 
a patch of ground varying in size from half a rood to half an aere ; Fi 
this land the farmer ploughs and prepares for the ‘ conacre’ tenant, 
who sets his own seed and draws the manure fromthe shore. He digs 2 
up his crop in autumn, but has no further right in the land, and here, & 
pays no rent for the use of it, the farmer considering the manure as a : 
oe sufficient equivalent for its loan, In many other districts, however, 
‘ the farmer not only ploughs but manures the land for the * conacre’ 
tenant, who then pays him a considerable rent. We are wld that the ‘ 
produce of half a rood of potatoes, thus easily obtained, would sup- 
port a family of tive to eight persons for at least six months. The 7 
farmer will pay from los. to one pound an acre rent for this land. ss 
“We were told that there were at least thirty families in this little HM 
town, who had nothing whatever to subsist upon, and knew not where | 
to look for a meal for the morrow. A quantity of meal was ordered 
to be distributed amongst them, and a sum was left for their further 
support, and also for a little turf, without which, in this severe weather, 
many would be frozen to death. The cost of turfis a very serious 
item on these poor creatures, and it would require 6d. per week, with 
the most economical management, to keep up the smallest peat fire 
imaginable. No public works were open in this district, although in 
this small parish there werc, in the opinion of the rate-payers, not less 
than 2300 persous who were ‘suffering for want of relief.’ The 
., Government were, however, about to open a depot for the supply of 
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meal at cost price, and the person who gave us this information, and 
was, as | have before said, himself a flour-dealer, had written to the 
Government begging this might be done, and even offering his own 
warehouse for the service ; for he found that unless he gave a large 
portion away daily, he must see his poor neighbours die from hunger. 
Many of the poor whom we visited, said they should have died long 
ago had it not been for his kindness. 

«“ We found the poor-house in excellent order, and the inmates ap- 
peared to be in good health. The diet was 17 ounces of oat and 
Indian meal mixed half and half, and three-quarters of a quart of 
buttermilk daily for the able-bodied, varied with rice twice a-week. 
This is only a small poor-house, and the number of inmates was 116 ; 


the same period in last year there were only 5, Few of the inmates 


could read or write, and hardly any could speak English ; indeed, the 
Evse is the prevailing language in this district. Near the poor-house 
a fever hospital has been erected by private charity ; it contained 16 
patients. During the year 100 patients had been admitted, and only 
three deaths had occurred. 

“ The rector of the parish, who called upon us in the morning, be- 
tween his services, kindly spent the evening with us. He takes a de 
interest in the condition of the poor, and he and his family are devoting 
much time and attention to their wants. He immediately undertook to 
set a number of women to work at knitting the Guernsey shirts, &c., 
for which purpose we gave him a sum of money, and also to establish 
a soup-kitchen, for which also a small sum was given for its commence- 
ment, and a further sum was offered in proportion to the amount of 
local subscription raised. Through the energy of this excellent man, a 
soup-kitchen, on a sinall scale, was established in two days after our 
visit, and a sum of money raised for its future support. 

“M. G., who returned in the morning, having been detained by 
the severity of the weather, found the district of lannad (part of the 
parish of Mevagh, described before) in a dreadful state. The clergy- 
man (almost the only resident above the small farmer) is, with his family, 
devoting the whole of his time and care to alleviate the distress. He gave 
him some most affecting details of the condition of the inhabitants of 
this remote promontory ; and said that the donations of money which 
he had distributed had only helped to convince him how universal 
and widely spread the destitution is. 

“ Just before leaving, on the following morning, I visited a number 
of the poorest hovels. Their appearance, and the condition of the in- 
mates, presented scenes of poverty and wretchedness almost beyond 
belief. One dirty cabin, not more than twelve feet square, contained 
seventeen persons. ‘l'wo or three of them were full-grown men, gaunt 
and hunger-stricken, willing and wishful to obtain work, but unable. 
The mothers, crouching over a few embers of turf, hardly sufficient 
to emit any warmth, looked misery itself. ‘Two or three half-naked 
children were lying in one corner of the room, on a little dirty straw, 
partly covered by an old rug. Inalittle space, partly separated from 
the room, were a number of cabin-like shelves. composed of rough 
sticks, upon which a little straw was spread,’ These were the beds of 
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many of the family, and on these several other children were at the 
time stowed away in darkness and filth. One of the poor women told 
me that she was obliged to keep them there, as they had had nothing 
for them to eat until they received the meal which W. F. had desired 
to be distributed. In this house there was neither chair nor table, 
unless a little shelf, fastened to the wall, might receive the latter ap- 
pellation. They had lived on one meal of oatmeal gruel per day for 
some time past. Another hovel which I visited was barely four feet 
high to the top of the wall. I could not stand upright in any part: 
it was hardly nine feet square, yet in this wretched place, neither wind 
nor water-tight, the floor of which was damp and filthy, we found a 
family, consisting of a widow and several children, who appeared to 
be on the verge of starvation. In another, hardly equal in size to 
this, was also a widow and a large family. They literally had no 
means of support. Like the rest, it was a real Irish dwelling ; there 
were neither windows nor chimney, and the smoke found its way out 
as best it might, by the open door-way, or through the chinks between 
the loose stones of which the house was built, and through which the 
keen winter’s blast was blowing fearfully. In addition to the poor 
family who owned the house, I saw in one corner, crouched upon her 
knees over the little turf fire, a very old and superannuated woman, 
constantly rocking to and fro, and muttering to herself. Her matted 
gray hair hung raggedly over her dirty, shrivelled face, adding to her 
wild and wretched appearance. She was hardly clothed at all, so 


i A " miserable were the tatters with which she was partially covered. Im- 
—_— | mediately behind her, on the damp mud floor, a small pallet of straw 
f ae was spread: this was her resting place at night, and here she sat all 


day. It appeared that this sad object was no relative of the poor 


fe it widow of the house, but, with noble kindness, she allowed her to re- 
ie ist main here, and shared with her the last morsel. Surely it might be 
. r said of her, as of the widow of old, ‘She gave more than they all.’ ”’ 
i ‘ Leaving Dunfanaghy, the travellers visited Gweedore, the 
: 3 estate of Lord George Hill, to whose admirable zeal and en- 
i : +3 lightened benevolence they declare themselves fully able to bear 
their testimony. 

aS “16th. We started at daybreak for Glenties, thirty miles distant, 


over the mountains, and after leaving the improved cottages and 
farms on the Gweedore estate, soon came upon the domain of an ab- 


ie if oe sentee proprietor, the extent of which may be judged of by the fact, 
— * that our road lay for more than twenty miles through it. This is the 
iy poorest parish in Donegal, and no statement can be too strong with 


respect to the wretched condition, the positive misery and starvation 
AY in which the cottiers and small farmers on this immense domain are 
found. 

“ We found, upon inquiry, that there actually was not a single pound 


it a of meal, Indian or oat, to be purchased in the place, yet thousands 
2 = were depending upon this place for their supplies, and the poor people 
} , 4 who were flocking to the town for food from the adjacent country, 
i i and the island of Arranmore, were.crying with hunger and cold. The 
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nearest market town is at least thirty miles off, and there was no 
food to be obtained nearer than Bunbeg, the store of Lord G,. Hill, 
some twenty miles distant (that excellent nobleman having with his 
usual forethought provided a depédt for food, which he allowed not 
ouly his own but the neighbouring tenants to purchase at prime cost). 
The Protestant clergyman, an excellent man, spoke in the strongest 
terms of the ‘awful state of distress in the parish. He thought 
there were hundreds of families who knew not where to look for 
bread that day. He mentioned instances of families of seven or eight 
persons living for one or two days on two pounds of oatmeal, made 
into thin gruel; he had himself the day before shared in the general 
want of food, having had but one meal in the house, and not knowing 
whether there was any supply at Lord George Hill's store, or whether, 
owing to the snow, it would be possible to pass over the mountains, 
The extreme wretchedness of this district must in part, at least, be 
attributed to the want of a resident proprietor. The tenants of Lord 
George Hill are no doubt suffering severely, but he has given them 
work, has provided them with cheap food, and is constantly employ- 
ing himself for their benefit. We were told that, although at this 
time last year, each of his tenants possessed one or more pigs, at the 
present time there was hardly one on the estate.” 


From Dunglow they went on to Glenties, and visited the - 


workhouse, the miserable condition of which we had occasion 
to notice last month. 


“ From this place we proceeded to Ardara, where we called u 
a truly benevolent gentleman, who, although far advanced in life, is 
with his lady actively devoting himself to the relief and maintenance 
of their poor neighbours. Here, as elsewhere, we were received with 
the greatest cordiality and kindness, and during our stay were only 
made more and more sensible of the widely-spread existence of famine. 
As an instance, they told us that within a very short time they had 
taken upwards of three hundred fowls from the farmers, who were 
glad to obtain anything for them; and whilst we were talking upon 
the subject, a little girl (the daughter of a small farmer) came to the 
window to implore them to take a little hen ; this was done, the lady 
giving the child 6d. for it, although 2d. or 3d. was considered its 
value, and would have been gratefully accepted. These excellent 
people are distributing meal and soup to a large number of people 
daily, who otherwise would literally have perished from want. They 
told us that they had been obliged to put the fowls into the soup they 
distributed, not knowing how else to get rid of them. <A soup- 
kitchen had also been opened in the village. Here, also, we heard of 
the irregular payment of the poor fellows on the public works, who 
had worked for two or three weeks and only received pay for one, 
ani had not this gentleman with great kindness advanced the money 
to them, the most sad consequences might have ensued, The number 
who eg at work was very trifling, compared with the wants of the 
people. 

“ We then proceeded to Killybegs, arriving late in the evening, 
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One of the poor men whom we spoke to on the road, exhibited in an 
affecting light the gradual, but rapid declension of the farmer to a state 
of pauperism and want. He told us that he was not able to procure 
work on the roads, in consequence of still having a cow and a little 
corn left ; he had a wife and large family : he thought the corn would 
last them a week or ten days, and that then the cow must go ; that for 
it they might get as much as would purchase two hundred weight of 
meal, which would last them about a fortnight, and then all their 
little resources would be gone. This is, alas! no solitary instance, 
but there are thousands daily brought to this dreadful extremity. 
This poor fellow, small as were his means, said, without the slightest 
intention of display, that out of them he had been contributing to 
the relief of those poorer than himself. 

“18th. Killybegs is one of the numberless little sea-port towns 
along the west coast of Ireland, which, having extraordinary natural 
advantages for shipping, bathing, &c., combined with the most beau- 
tiful and romantic scenery, are left unheeded and undeveloped. We 
found the greatest possible want existing here and to the westward, 
along the promontory of Glen and Kilcar, which contains a large 
population. We heard that the Protestant clergymen in this district 
were constantly working for their relief, and one of them had converted 
part of his own house into a store for meal, there being no shop in the 
district. We called upon the rector of Killybegs, who is the chair- 
man of the Relief Committee, and actively working for the assistance 
of the poor. He and his lady confirmed all we had before heard of the 
deep distress of this neighbourhood. ‘They told us of many instances 
of the poor men fainting on the public works from hunger and expo- 
sure to cold, and that disease and death were making fearful inroads 
into the population. We had also interviews with several other gentle- 
men, both Catholics and Protestants, who confirmed all the previous 
statements ; but it seems needless, after so much has been said, to par- 
ticularize cases. They all agree that the ‘ distress was wee and 
becoming daily more and more alarming.’ ’ 


Throughout the whole of their tour, Mr. Foster mer his friends 
are constantly bearing testimony to the patience with which the 

or people are enduring their fearful sufferings. May we not 
Sous and trust that these sufferings will be overruled, in mercy, 
to the lasting benefit and improvement of that unhappy country. 
Much indeed remains to be done by the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature. But patience so remarkable, under 
privations of such almost unexampled severity, we may hail as 
an omen of good in store for future generations, as well as a 
token of present blessing to the sufferers themselves, from that 


Providence who has seen fit in his inscrutable wisdom to afflict 
them. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Rev. K. A. Willmott has requested the Editor to allow him to take this 
mode of thanking an unknown corréspondent, who has written to him under the 
signature of “ Stranger.” 
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